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Each copy of The Christian Union is 
accompanied by an eight-page extra, 
containing the Home, the Young Folks, 
and the Sunday Afternoon, 


In order to emphasize the importance 
which The Christian Union attaches to 
direct religious teaching, we print the 
Sermon this week in @ more prominent 
place, and during the weeks to come we 
shall give our readers a series of sermons 
from many of the foremost leaders of 
religious thought in this country. The 
Christian Union aims to print only those 
sermons which bear the stamp of convic- 
tion, simplicity, and spirituality. In this 
department, as in every other, it will aim 
to supply its readers with the inspiration 
and stimulus which help men to bear the 
burdens of life, to comprehend its mys- 
teries, and to perform its work, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


N the somewhat confused issue presented by 
the entangled condition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, aggravated by the partisan shouts of men 
on both sides, more clamorous than argumentative, 
it is no wonder that some readers of the daily 
papers are misled as to the question at issue, and 
others are confused and therefore practically in- 
different respecting it. More light and less heat 
appears to us desirable, and we endeavor here in 
two or three paragraphs to state the question at 
issue and our judgment upon it, in a quiet undis- 
‘turbed by party passion and outery. A majority 
of the House is necessary to constitute a quorum, 
and a quorum is necessary to transact business. It 
is true that laws may be and often are passed with- 
out a quorum present ; but this is only by univer- 
sal consent, and because the House is not supposed 
to know that there is noquorum. The fact that a 
quorum is present is made to appear on the record 
by the number of votes cast. If the number of 
votes cast does not constitute a quorum, any one 
present may object, and the bill or resolution fails— 
for want of a quorum. This is the principle on 
which the United States House of Representatives 
has always acted, and we believe that it is the 
principle under which substantially all American 
legislative bodies have acted. It has happened 
frequently, in the past history of the House, that a 
minority present have prevented legislation by 
simply sitting still in their seats and refusing to 
vote; that the Speaker has been importaned to 
recognize officially the presence of non-voting mem- 
bers and enter their names on the record; and 
that he has uniformly refused so to do. This re- 
fusal has been made by no less an authority than 
Mr. Blaine when he was Speaker; and the refusal 
has been sustained by Mr. Garfield, Mr. Reed him- 
self, Mr. Carlisle, and by, in short, the best parlia- 
mentarians on both sides of the House. There is 
practically no question as to what is the American 
custom in this respect. The Republicans have a 


majority in the present House; but enough Re- | 


publicans are absent to prevent them from having 
a quorum. The absences are due to sickness. 
The majority desire to bring up certain contested 
election cases before the House has adopted Rales 
for its government ; the Democrats are filibustering 


order to defeat the filibustering and make possible 
the decision of the contested election cases, has 
overruled the precedents of the past, has ordered the 
names of Democrats present but not voting to be 
entered on the rolls, and declared a quorum pres- 


ent when no quorum had voted. 


In this statement of the facts the first thought of 
common sense, which aims generally at immediate 
results and is not particular about methods, is that 
Speaker Reed is right and tradition is wrong. It 
seems absurd that, when in fact not over fourteen 
or fifteen members of the. House are out of their 
seats, the business of legislation should be stopped 
because a minority of those present refuse to vote at 
all. If they absent themselves from the House, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms can compel their attendance ; but 
no power can coerce them to vote. If the real 
issue was, what to many it seems to be, whether a 
quorum necessary for the transaction of business 
should be constituted by those voting or by those 
present whether voting or not, we have no question 
that common sense would accept the latter alternative. 
But this is not the real issue ; certainly not, in our 
judgment, the more important one. Each House, 
on organization, creates its own Rules and elects its 
own officers. It is an entirely new body, having no 
vital connection with the departed House. Itis usual 
to adopt without question the Rules of the old House 
until new ones can be framed, to amend them from 
time to time, but not to frame new ones; so that in 
fact, though not in law, the Rules descend from one 
political generation to another. The Rules have, 
however, so carefully guarded the rights of the 
minority as to give the majority no rights; and in 
the last House it was demonstrated that a mere 
handful of resolute men, led by an experienced 
parliamentarian, could block all legislation. The 
House and the country grew weary of this despot- 
ism of the minority. And when the present House 
was organized, instead of adopting the Rules of the 
last House, the House resolved to live without any 
Rules until new ones could be formed. Under these 
circumstances it seems to us that it was clearly the 
duty of the Speaker to administer his office in ac- 
cordance with those general parliamentary principles 
which are the unwritten law of all American legis- 
lative bodies. The House must transact its busi- 
ness lawfully. To do this it must either have 
written Rules or it must regard the unwritten 
rules which universal precedent has set. To put 
both aside and allow the Speaker to create new rules 
of his own for its government is to substitute au- 
tocracy for democracy at the very heart and center 
of our government—the organization of its popular 
assembly. 


* 
* 


Does the partisan reader ask what we would have 
haddone? The answer appears to us as self-evident 
as it is simple. The Republican party was right in 
refusing to adopt the Rules of the old House. To 
have done so would have been to tie itself hand and 
foot, and agree beforehand to do nothing to which 
the consent or at least the acquiescence of the 
Democratic minority could not have been secured. 
But in proceeding without written Rules the major- 
ity should have erred, if at all, on the side of con- 
servatism. It should have scrupulously respected 
the unwritten and traditional rules of American 
parliamentary bodies until the new Rules could be 
prepared. It should have attempted no partisan 

legislation during this condition of imperfect and 
‘inchoate organization. When the new Rales were 
_ prepared, the fullest opportunity should have been 
given to the minority to debate, object, amend. 


to prevent them from doing so. Speaker Reed, in | When this debate had come to its legitimate close, 


the Rules should have been put on their passage. 
If the Democratic minority had then attempted to 
filibuster against their enactment, it would have 
been wholly in the wrong; and if that filibustering 
could not have been defeated without a departure 
from the traditions of the past, the Speaker would 
have been justified in inaugurating the departure 
on the simple principle that a revolution by a minor- 
ity may, if necessary, be defeated by revolutionary 
methods on the part of the majority. But for a 
narrow majority to attempt to increase its power, 
by unseating one of the minority and putting one of 
the majority in his place, before any written Rules 
have been adopted, and by methods in violation of 
the unwritten rules of American legislative bodies, 
enforced in the House by the autocratic decrees of 
the Speaker, appears to us to be saved from being 
& serious menace to the integrity of representative 
government only because it is likely, as its true sig- 
nificance comes to be understood, to be condemned 
by the sober judgment and conservative instincts of 
the great majority of judicially-minded and non- 
partisan Americans. 


* * 


Senator Chandler's crusade against what is 
termed the “naval lobby” has caused Secretary 
Tracy to appoint a court of inquiry. The facts 
upon which Mr. Chandler’s action is based are 
generally familiar. There has never been any 
attempt to conceal the existence of organizations of 
line and of staff officers intended to protect their 
interests. The need of some system of mutual 
support may not be apparent to every one, but this 
need is illustrated in the case of suits which have 
been necessary to determine the exact construction 
of the law. For example, officers on duty at the 
training ship “ New Hampshire” at Newport re- 
ceived only shore pay, although they were obliged 
to perform regular service on the ship, and to 
maintain a mess, even though they might be obliged 
to maintain additional quarters on shore. The 
case was taken to the Supreme Court, which de- 
cided that, under the law, officers assigned to this 
service were entitled to full sea pay. It is evident 
that an organization which undertakes to make 
test cases in matters of this kind, and aims to 
protect the interests of officers legitimately, may 
have a proper field of action. The danger of 
demoralization lies in attempts to influence legisla- 
tion. It is stated that an ex-Congressman and 
others have sent circulars to officers asking sub- 
scriptions to help in securing a general advance 
of pay. There are, of course, two ways of regard. 
ing this matter. It is a fact that thd pay of naval 
officers is very small compared with their edu- 
cation, experience, general ability, and actual 
service. The captain last upon the list entered 
the service in 1856, and, after thirty-four years 
in the service, he can count upon an income of 
only $2,800 when on leave, or $4,500 when at sea. 
The lieutenant first upon the list was commissioned 
as midshipman in 1864. He receives $1,800 when 
on waiting orders, and $2,600 when at sea. In 
view of the expenses entailed upon an officer, and 
also of some other considerations, these salaries are 
certainly pitifully small. An increase can be ob- 
tained only by Congressional action, which must be 
preceded by argument and demonstration, and 
this means special action by officers or hired repre- 
sentatives. It would be hard to deny the service 
the privilege of openly presenting a case to a Con- 
gressional committee. But as to the employment 
of lobbyists or their methods, there cannot be two 
opinions among laymen, or, as we believe, among 
the majority of the officers of our navy. Senator 
Chandler’s aggressive resolution reads as if charges 
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of bribery were to be made, but this was probably 
not intended. It will be impossible to deprive 
naval officers of a right of appeal to Congress, as to 
the courts, but it is well that the methods employed 
should be carefully scrutinized. The service, in 
its relation to legislation, should be above suspicion. 
* * 
* 

The formal installation of Mr. Low as President 
of Columbia College, which took place at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House in this city on Monday, 
brought together as notable an audience as has 
ever assembled in this city. The academic world 
was represented by the presidents of many of our 
leading colleges and universities, while a large 
number of distinguished men outside the ranks of 
academic life were present to do honor to the new 
President of Columbia College. The exercises, 
though long, were in excellent taste, and culminated 
in the inaugural address of President Low. Never 
has Mr. Low displayed more fully his admirable 
poise, dignity of character, and mingled sincerity 
and tact than on this trying and difficult occasion, 
when he stood before a vast audience for nearly 
three hours, listening to addresses, and replying to 
them with a composure and self-possession, and a 
nice sense of what was just and fitting to be said, 
which commanded universal admiration. These 
qualities received, however, their fullest illustration 
in his admirable inaugural address. Instead of 
devoting himself to the discussion of educational 
questions, he struck the keynote of the new era at 
Columbia by emphasizing its intimate relations with 
the city of New York, the services it has rendered, 
and the great place it may fill in the metropolis. 
In a few effective paragraphs he recalled the 
eminent graduates of Columbia, who from its 
earliest history to the present day bave con- 
tributed in the most notable manner to the 
growth of New York, conveying the impression 
that, on the side of its material prosperity no 
less than on the side of its intellectual life, New 
York owes a deep and lasting debt of gratitude to 
Columbia College. From the past he turned to 
the present, and emphasized the function which 
Columbia College is to discharge in this great city 
by standing, amid all its vast commercial interests 
and activities, for the things of the mind and of the 
spirit. The whole address, in its manly simplicity, 
its dignity, and its exceedingly effective presenta- 
tion of the one point which needs now to be made, 
was an auspicious beginning of a new presidency. 
Matters of instruction and interior growth may well 
be left in Mr. Low’s hands; he does not need to 
recite in detail what his theories of education are, 
and what he proposes to do in Columbia College. 
The one thing needful now, as The Christian Union 
has more than once pointed out, is to make Colum- 
bia College a center of vigorous and powerful intel- 
lectual life in this city, and to awaken in this city 
the consciousness that it has a great opportunity 
to make hefe an institution of the very first rank 


and of the very highest usefulness. 


* 


For years past the State Charities Aid Society 
of this State, with a persistence and intelligence 
worthy of all commendation, has been endeavoring 
to make the public mind understand the abuses 
which have crept into the management of the insane 
inmates of the county poorhouses of the State, the 
focal point of this work being to secure the passage 
of a law by the Legislature for the transfer of the 
insane inmates of these ‘oorhouses to the State 
insane asylums. So far this object has not been 
accomplished, but the work of the Society, and 
notably of Mrs. Lowell, has not been in vain. The 
State Commission in Lunacy, following in the same 
line, in its first report to the Legislature sets forth 
in the strongest possible light the barbarous lack 
of proper treatment, and, in many cases, the out- 
rageous abuses, of the insane in the county poor- 
houses. An independent inspection of these in- 
stitutions has convinced the Commissioners that the 


charges of the State Charities Aid Society have 
been only too well founded, and the Commissioners 
now recommend the transference, as soon as practi- 
cable, of all the insane—except in the counties of 
Kings and New York—from the county poorhouses 
to the State asylums. In order that this recom- 
mendation may be speedily carried out, the Com- 
missioners also advise that additions be made to the 
existing State asylums sufficient to provide room 
for the insane now in the county asylums. It is 
probable that the Commissioners will experience 
from the County Superintendents of the Poor the 
same stubborn opposition which the State Char- 
ities Aid Society has met ever since it took hold of 
this matter. But we cannot believe that the 
humane people of this State will longer tolerate the 
existing conditions. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners ought to be adopted by the Legis- 
lature without delay. It is time that the wealthy 
and powerful State of New York had done with 
“ almshouse horrors.”’ 


* * 
* 


The wrecking of the Sixth National Bank of 
this city, and the consequent downfall of two 
smaller State banks, illustrate, in a way as startling 
as it is disagreeable, the rapidity and completeness 
with which, despite our carefully drawn banking 
laws, the property of stockholders and depositors 
of a bank may be ruthlessly sacrificed when once 
it comes under the contrel of greedy and un- 
principled officers. In this case the method of 
wrecking was as novel as it was bold. The presi- 
dent of the bank was induced to part with his 
stock, he holding a controlling amount, at a high 
price, to a set of men who seem to have deliberately 
planned to appropriate the bank's funds. Not 
having capital enough to pay for the stock, they 
persuaded smaller banks which they controlled to 
falsely certify checks. As soon as Mr. Leland, the 
former President, received his price for the stock, he 
turned over securities to a large amount to the new 
President, Claassen, who promptly handed over all 
these securities to his confederate, a broker named 
Pell, who at once sold or pledged them, and used 
part of the proceeds to cover the checks paid to Mr. 
Leland. What became of the balance is what the 
courts must determine. When the bank examiner, 
learning these facts, took possession of the bank 
and demanded the return of the securities, he was 
handed, instead, worthless checks drawn by the 
confederates on the smaller banks, which at once 
refused payment and suspended. Opinions differ 
as to the responsibility of Mr. Leland in the matter, 
many holding that the circumstances were such as 
should have awakened his suspicions that his action 
imperiled the interests of his fellow-stockholders ; 
but it is quite clear from his subsequent course 
that he was not in actual collusion with the 
wreckers, for he has since come forward and 
guaranteed the depositors from loss. As to 
Claassen and Pell, no question exists about 
their intentions, and they are at present in 
prison with Ives and Stayner. Through Mr. 
Leland’s provision and the service of five banks, 
which have been guaranteed from loss by Mr. 
Leland, the Sixth National has been reorganized 
and reopened. The entire incident suggests the 
danger of one man holding absolute control over a 
great public institution, and the responsibility of 
men so placed to assure themselves of the integrity 
as well as the business “‘ smartness ” of those with 
whom they hold large dealings. 

* * 


* 

The differences between the Germans and Czechs, 
which were rapidly becoming acute, have appar- 
ently been adjusted on a satisfactory basis by a recent 
conference held in Vienna. The agreementreached 
between the representatives of both races is in the 
nature of a compromise. It provides that.the School 
Commission and the Commission on Worship shall 
be composed of German and Bohemian sections; a 
new Chamber of Commerce is to be established in 


Eastern Bohemia; new judicial and political dis- 
tricts are to be formed, made up, as far as possible, 
of people of a single race ; of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court at Prague twenty-six members must 
understand both the German and the Czech lan- 
guages. Under the new arrangement the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Bohemia will be divided 
substantially on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation of the two races. If this plan is honestly 
carried out, it ought to remove a difficulty which 
promised at one time to be serious, and which, if it 
had become permanent, would have greatly embar- 
rassed the Government at Vienna. Fran:zis Joseph, 
though unfortunate in his foreign wars, is pecul- 
iarly fortunate in home affairs, where, outside 
of his own domestic circle, he seems to be able to 
solve all the problems that arise, and to adjust all 
the difficulties which spring from the attempt to 
govern a heterogeneous mass of people of different 
races. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ Tribune” prints a very inter- 
esting letter from Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, who has 
excellent opportunities of knowing the state of 
affairsin Persia. Recent dispatches from Teheran 
report that the Shah, influenced no doubt by bis 
acquaintance with Western civilization, is about to 
make very radical and far-reaching changes in the 
administration of Persia. This country has been 
governed for nearly two thousand years by a set of 
laws and traditions which are identified in the pop- 
ular thought with religion itself. Turkey, backward 
enough in most respects, has introduced many of 
the provisions of the code of Napoleon ; Egypt has 
profited by the laws of Europe; and the Moham- 
medan States of India have been greatly influenced 
by contact with England. In Persia, however, the 
rule of the Koran as the fountain-head of law and 
government has remained to this day without ma- 
terial modification. The Persians believe in the 
Koran as the word of God, and all the institutions 
and laws which have grown out of it as divine, and 
any serious attempt to modify the present system of 
things will go to the very roots of the national life, 
and must inevitably produce a disturbance of the 
most far-reaching kind. Under every theocracy the 
priest is behind the king, and the Shah, in entering 
into a struggle with the Mohammedan hierarchy, is 
inevitably putting his dynasty and his own head at 
stake. The Persian system is so complete, so con- 
sistent, and so embedded in tradition that to attempt 
to modify it is to destroy its very foundations, and 
the Shah must be either a stronger or a wiser man 
than he is commonly regarded if he issues success- 
fully from such a struggle. He may, however, 
initiate a revolution which, even if it overwhelms 
him, will break up Mohammedan ecclesiasticism 
and make progress possible in Persia. 


* 


Another story of peculiarly unjust treatment of 
California Indians is made public in Secretary 
Noble’s statement to Congress. He reports that 
out of 102,000 acres in the Round Vallley reserva- 
tion in California not more than 5,000 are now left 
for the use of the Indians. The rest has been seized 
upon by white squatters. “The encroachments 
have grown steadily worse from year to year, and 
unless some remedy is provided, these dependent 
and defenseless beings, who have so long peacefully 
borne the wrongs inflicted upon them, will be with- 
out an abiding-place.” Strangely enough, the Sec- 
retary reports that “all the resources of this De- 
partment, of the Department of Justice, and of the 
military arm of the Government, have thus far 
failed to dislodge the intruders. The intended re- 
lief provided by legislation heretofore has served 
to benefit the invaders of the lands more than the 
Indians.” Several years ago, upon the failure of 
Congress to take action, troops were ordered to 
eject intruders. The squatters obtained an injunc- 
tion from a local court, which the commanding. 
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officer refused to recognize. The State militia 
were ordered to enforce the decree of the State 
Court, whereupon the United States Attorney- 
General yielded, and suspended proceedings. At 
the time General Howard reported the existence 
of a disgraceful state of affairs on the reservation, 
adding that “the iniquity perpetrated is so glaring 
and 8o public that it is demoralizing in its effects 
upon a large community.” An appeal was made 
to the Fiftieth Congress, but the bill which was in- 
troduced was neglected in the House, since “the 
red men were not voters.” The subject is again 
before Congress. It may be said that a few of the 
white squatters have claims for improvements, but 
these, which the Government is willing to allow, 
have been made an excuse for wholesale encroach- 
ments and a defiance of the Federal authority. To 
add to the hardship of the case, the Indians are 
ready and anxious to take allotments in severalty 
upon the reservation and to give up the rest of their 
land to settlers. But “the Indians are not voters,” 
and they have no “influence.” The truthfulness 
of “ Ramona” is attested again by this plain record 
of facts. We trust that the present Congress will 
not incur the disgrace of further delay. 


* * 
* 


The terrible calamity which has befallen Secre- 
tary Tracy has aroused for him the deepest sympa- 
thy throughout the country. On Monday morning 
a fire started on the first floor of his residence at 
the Capital, and the house was filled with flames 
with extraordinary rapidity. In five minutes the 
family in their bedrooms were cut off from escape ex- 
cept by the windows. Twoof the ladies reached the 
ground with only slight injuries, but to Mrs. Tracy, 
who was an invalid, the fall proved fatal; her sec- 
ond daughter, Miss Mary Tracy, perished before 
help could reach her; while Secretary Tracy him- 
self was nearly suffocated, and was insensible for 
some hours after being rescued. In half an hour 
the whole was over. In Washington the sad 
events caused greater excitement and consterna- 
tion than has been felt since President Garfield 
was shot. President Harrison and Secretary 
Tracy’s fellow-members of the Cabinet have 
extended the fullest sympathy and all possible 
assistance. The President himself broke the news 
of the death of the wife and daughter to Secre- 
tary Tracy. In this vicinity, particularly in Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Tracy and his family had great numbers 
of close friends, who were inexpressibly shocked 
and pained by the news. In his public life no 
member of the present Cabinet has more completely 
escaped criticism and enmity than Secretary Tracy, 
and his personal character and qualities have made 
him a wide circle of friends who will feel deeply for 
him in his bereavement. This tragedy, coming close 
upon the recent death in the family of Mr. Blaine, 
has cast a shadow over Washington. 

We have received from Mr. L. S. Coffin, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, the report of a terrible record of one 
month of loss of life and limb suffered by employees 
by reason of the want of proper coupling appliances 
and brakes on freight trains. This record shows 
100 killed and 136 crippled for life. The rem- 
edy which Mr. Coffin proposes—and he is a rail- 
road authority—is some law compelling the rail- 
roads to use automatic couplers and brakes on 
freight cars. So far as we can judge, the reason 
why they are not adopted is that it costs the rail- 
road corporations nothing to maim or kill a brake- 
man. We are in thorough sympathy with Mr. 
Coffin’s demand for a remedy, but we would sub- 
stitute for that which he proposes one more radical. 
We would put on the statute books of this country 
the law which has already been put on the statute 
books of England, making corporations liable for 
accidents to their own employees caused by the 
carelessness of other employees. If this were once 


the law of the land, every corporation would find 


itself compelled to provide the best appliances pos- 
sible for its trains, and to secure the greatest possi- 
ble caution and skill in its servants. At present 
accidents in moving freight cost the company little 
or nothing unless property carried by the trains is 
demolished, the train itself is wrecked, or persons 
not in the employ of the company are injured. 
* * 


CoNGRESSIONAL Senate last 
week passed a bill relieving the States with which 
the surplus of 1836 was deposited from all respon- 
sibility for its repayment. The amount involved 
was $28,000,000. Immediately thereafter it passed 
a bill paying back to the loyal States the money 
collected during the war by the direct tax. The 
amount involved was a little less than $20,000,000. 
A prolonged debate took place in the Senate 
over another Mississippi outrage. Senator George 
was so rash as to declare that the subject had 
been brought up in order to blacken the reputa- 
tion of a State which numbered Jefferson Davis 
among its sons.——Senator Teller has made an 
argument before the House Committee on Coins 
against the Windom silver bill. He denounced it 
as a Wall Street measure. As Senator Teller rep- 
resents the Republican silver men, there is little 
chance that Mr. Windom’s silver bill will become 
law. The House has awarded the contested seat 
in the West Virginia case to Mr. Smith, the 


Republican contestant. 


GENERAL News.—The eldest daughter of Secre- 
tary Blaine, Mrs. Coppinger, died in Washington 
on Sunday last. This is the fourth death in Sec- 
retary Blaine’s family within very little more than 
two months ; the expressions of sympathy to Mr. 
Blaine in these afflictions have been numerous and 
earnest. The report that the Bank of England 
was about to issue one-pound notes is denied ; the 
directors are opposed to Mr. Goschen’s bill; the 
political economist Giffen ridicules the idea that 
the issue of such one-pound notes, redeemable in 
silver, would have an effect on the price of silver. 
The United States Squadron of Evolution has 
reached Toulon. The Dutch Minister has re- 
signed. The centennial anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the United States Supreme Court was 
observed in this city on Tuesday by literary exer- 
cises. These took place too late for us to report 
in this issue. Addresses were expected from the 
Hon. William Allen Butler, ex-Minister Edward J. 
Phelps, Justice Field, and others. The list of 
guests included the President, the Cabinet, the 
present Justices of the Supreme Court, and many 
eminent judges, statesmen, and others, but, owing to 
the death of Secretary Tracy’s wife and daughter, 
the President and Cabinet were not present. Mr. 
George William Curtis has been elected Chancellor 
of the Board of Regents in this State to succeed 
the late Chancellor Pearson. No news has been 
received from the steamship “ Erin,” and it is be- 
lieved that she will not be heard from. Emin 
Pasha continues to improve. Professor Chester 
S. Lyman, of the Sheffield Scientifie School of 
Yale University, died in New Haven last week. 
By a slip of the pen, last week, in commenting 
on the Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike’s valuable report for 
the Divorce Reform League, we stated that “ four- 
fifths of the remarriages of divorced persons had 
taken place in the States where the divorce had 
been granted.” We should, of course, have said 
marriages, not remarriages.——On Monday the 
New York Presbytery voted to adopt the second 
section of the committee’s report on revision, de- 
fining the points in which revision was desired. 
The vote was 93 to 43. We have already printed 
the committee's report in full. The Chicago Pres- 
bytery has voted in favor of revision almost unani- 
mously, and is discussing the points on which revis- 
ion is desired. No World's Fair bill has been 
passed at either Washington or Albany. At the 


latter place the whole matter seems to have fallen 
into the whirlpool of partisan politics, and many 
think the project is in great danger of being dropped 
altogether. Mr. Parnell’s suit for libel against 
the London “ Times” has been compromised, the 
“Times” paying £5,000 damages to Mr. Parnell. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN DEBATE. 


ae HAT a waste of time!” the practical man 

will exclaim for the hundredth time as 
he looks over—he will not read—the reports of 
the long discussion of the New York Presbytery 
on the Revision of the Presbyterian Creed. 
But the practical man will be mistaken. The 
discussion of insoluble problems is not a waste 
of time. It is in the discussion of the insolu- 
ble problems that mankind has acquired its wis- 
dom. “ Metaphysics!” cries the man of affairs, 
with disdain expressed in the curl of his nose, the 
curve of his lips, the tones of his voice. But con- 
sider the alternative: what a world this would be 
if it were shut up to physics! The German's con- 
tempt for the “ bread and butter sciences ” is far 
more healthful than the contempt of the man of 
affairs for all discussions on matters higher than 
the constituent elements of bread and the processes 
of churning butter. The useful arts are not so use- 
ful as the useless arts—painting is higher than 
mechanics ; and the useful sciences are not so uses 
ful as the useless science—theology is worth more 
to the world than electric lighting. Macaulay to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Bacon has not super- 
seded Plato. Expunge from the world high think- 
ing, and low thinking would go with it; and if it 
were otherwise, still it is true that man does not live 
by bread alone, and high thinking and cheap living 
is better than cheap thinking and high living. But 
they are not antipodal ; one ministers, though indi- 
rectly, to the other. 

What is essential is that such discussions as have 
occupied the New York Presbytery during the last 
week should be reverent and humble; that the 
debaters should not be partisan; that they should 
take the discussion seriously, and not make it an 
occasion for bonmots and after-dinner wit; that 
they should recognize that they are dealing with 
problems too wonderful for them ; that they should 
not discuss the problems of eternity with the passion 
of politicians or the airy grace of nimble rhetori- 
cians; and, above all, that they should never forget 
that they are discussing truth, not a creed, nor ever 
fall into the old, old error that uniformity of symbol 
is essential to co-operation in action. That these sim- 
ple principles have been always regarded by all the 
disputants in this discussion will hardly be claimed 
by any; that, on the whole, the discussion has 
been controlled by these considerations will hardly 
be doubted by any. It has been a profoundly seri- 
ous discussion of profoundly serious themes, carried 
on with intense earnestness pervaded by a genuine 
and Christian courtesy. And it is of nosmall value 
to the readers of the daily journals to have been 
permitted for one week to turn aside from the 
clamor and passion of partisan warfare in Wash- 
ington, or the story of the wickedly ingenious bank 
robbery in New York, to the record of this debate 
conducted by Christian gentlemen who find in 
the great problems of life, eternity, God, matters 
of profounder concern to the human race than a 
party victory in Congress, or a new way to get rich 
discovered and brought to light in the commercial 
metropolis. 

As to the general result of the debate, we hay 
heretofore expressed our judgment as to the course 
which it would be wise for the Presbyterian Church 
to pursue. It is a course at once as radical as the 
most radical, and as conservative as the most con- 
servative. The creed cannot be successfully tin- 


kered. Any changes which are made in it will be 
too great for some and too slight for others, and 
the net result will satisfy only a minority. More- 
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over, there is beginning to grow up, even in Amer- 
ica, some reverence for ancient landmarks and some 
objection to their demolition or reconstruction. 
The sixteenth century monastery cannot be made 
‘into a nineteenth century hotel; the result of the 
attempt will be that we shall have neither the 
sacred associations which cluster about the first, nor 
the conveniences for living which belong to the 
second. Leave the old creed alone. Let it stand, 
a magnificent monument and memorial to the faith 
of the fathers, that faith out of which, by natural 
processes, the faith and the life of their children 
have grown. Abolish the subscription, which Dr. 
Briggs has clearly shown the fathers never re- 
quired and never intended. If subscription to any 
creed is a necessity to secure ecclesiastical unity— 


and this proposition cannot be assumed as axiom- » 


atice—provide a much shorter and simpler creed 
for that purpose, or, better yet, accept the Apostles’ 
Creed, the symbol of all Christendom. And 
let each Presbytery by its own methods determine 
the doctrinal soundness of the elders, both preach- 
ing and ruling, within its geographical bounds. Uni- 
formity of creed, we repeat, is not essential to unity 
in action. This blunder has been the bane of the 
Church, and bitter have been the quarrels and 
cruel the persecutions introduced into the Church 
in consequence. Liberty of thought within the 
limits of loyalty to Christ and his Gospel would not 
produce wider differences of opinions than now 
exist in the Presbyterian Church; it would only 
make the expression of such differences both more 
candid and less controversial. If The Christian 
Union could make its voice heard above the din of 
theological combat, this would be its conservative 
counsel—a counsel which would promote unity and 
peace: Abolish the subscription, but retain the 
creed. 


DR. McCOSH’S PLAN. 


¥ is probable that some of our readers will throw 

down Dr. McCosh’s paper in this week’s Chris- 
tian Union with a pshaw! because the method 
which it proposes for the solution of a great prob- 
lem and the accomplishment of a great work is so 
exceedingly simple. So it is; as simple as Colum- 
bus’s famous solution of the egg problem. But it 
is the simple methods, which any one might have 
thought of, which usually succeed, while the elabo- 
rate and complicated schemes which elicit admira- 
tion by their ingenious and complicated labor-saving 
devices, whether moral or mechanical, remain on 
exhibition in the patent office—unused. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s prescription for the Church is like Horace 
Greeley’s famous prescription for the Federal Gov- 
ernment—The way to resume is to resume: The 
way to reach the masses is to reach them. A chief 
obstacle which this simple method will have to 
encounter is that spirit of Naaman, so strong in 
human nature, which expects of its prophets some 
marvelous ingenuity or extraordinary device, and 
resents a simple prescription, whether the disease 
be personal, political, social, or religious. 

Dr. McCosh proposes what is practically a re- 
vival of the parochial system of the Old World, 
modified and adapted to a country without an es- 
tablished church or recognized ecclesiastico-political 
parishes. He proposes that each church shall 
assume responsibility for a geographical parish ; 
that, by conference between the churches of a given 
locality, these parishes shall be so arranged as not 
‘to overlap each other; that the church shall un- 
dertake, by personal visitation, to carry the Gospel 
into every home within its parish not already con- 
nected with some other Christian church ; but that 
it shall be distinctly expected that families from 
other churches will reside in this parish, and that 
they belong spiritually to the parish of their own 
church. In other words, each parish will be inclu- 
sive, but not exclusive; for its evangelization the 


parish church will be responsible, but from it other 


churches will not be excluded. The plan differs 
from the plan of visitation of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, in that the latter involves the co-operation of 
several churches in the work of visitation. Dr. 
McCosh puts an undivided responsibility on each 
church for its own parish. In this respect its sim- 
plicity commends it. No new organization is re- 
quired, only a full forth-putting of power and a 
well-defined responsibility of the church organiza- 
tion which already exists. 

There are two difficulties in the way of realizing 
this plan which must be considered. In many 
cases the local parish of a church cannot be the 
geographical district in which it is located. Other- 
wise there would be parishes centering in Fifth 
Avenue, New York,and in the Back Bay, Boston, 
whose radii in any direction would not exceed a 
block, while elsewhere entire wards would be left 
uncared for. It would not, however, be atall impos- 
sible, even under the present infelicitous conditions, 
for such too neighborly churches to carry the 
parish idea into their mission work, making each 
mission parish center about its mission chapel. A 
more radical remedy would be to cease congregat- 
ing all the churches where the brown-stone fronts 
are, and recognizing the parish idea and manifest- 
ing the missionary spirit in the location of churches 
in the future. 

A more serious difficulty will be found in the 
fact that in many of our wealthy churches the 
social spirit is stronger than the evangelistic spirit. 
They do not reach the masses because they are not 
anxious to do so. They are fishing for salmon, not 
for minnows, and they set their nets where the 
salmon swim. If Dr. McCosh could tell them a 
plan by which they could increase their pew 
rentals, secure families of social distinction, make 
their church more “ respectable,” they would read 
his article with eager interest; but a plan for fill- 
ing up the empty pews with mechanics, draymen, 
porters—people not of “our set”’—awakens in 
them a languid interest or none at all. Where 
there’s a will there’s away. Dr. McCosh has shown 
that there is a way, and if this or some analogous 
way is not taken up by the churches, the exposi- 
tion of a way at once so simple and so practicable 
will at least have had the advantage of demonstrat- 
ing that it is the will that is wanting. If Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s paper shall have no other effect than to 
take away the last excuse for aristocratic exclu- 
siveness and spiritual idleness, it will not have been 
written in vain; for thus it may at least produce 
conviction of sin and so initiate a spirit of reform. 


A HINT ABOUT READING. 


I would be glad of some hints from you as to a course of 
reading for this winter. I have done with school, but very 
much need posting in English history. Last fall, after read- 
ing Shakespeare’s *‘ King John,’’ I read up about him and 
his brother Richard in the different histories at hand, also 
contemporary French history, and finished with ** The Talis- 
man ’”’ and Ivanhoe ”’ as novels bearing on that period. I 
found that a delightful way to do, but it is hard now to take 
a straight dose of English history, with no asides of that sort 
or any sort to liven it. Will you kindly tell me what to do ? 
or, if nothing in that line presents itself, no doubt you could 
suggest an entirely different course, and a better one, for a 
girl whose neglect of study for a time has left her generally 


rusty. 
¢ QUIRIES similar to that printed above are sent 
to us so frequently that, although we have often 
made suggestions in the matter of reading, we do 
not hesitate to repeat them from time to time, and 
to give such additional hints as are called out by 
individual needs. Our correspondent has hit upon 
one of the most interesting and profitable forms of 
systematic reading; for topical reading means get- 
ting into one’s view something of the completeness 
of a historic period. It is difficult enough for us 
to enter into the life of our most intimate friend or 
of our nearest neighbor ; how much more difficult to 
understand a by-gone age or people! We are con- 
stantly making blunders through this failure to see 
things as they were at the time. We are contin- 


ually judging earlier generations by standards 
which they never recognized and holding them re- 
sponsible for a light they never received. Mr. In. 
gersoll’s curiously defective historical sense deprives 
his criticism of the Old Testament of all value; he 
invariably fails to consider the state of things at a 
given time by the light and knowledge of that time. 
This historical imagination, which Mr. Ingersoll 
lacks, Dean Stanley possessed in very unusual 
degree, and hence the freshness, vitality, and essen- 
tial justice of his work. 

It is this vital kind of knowledge which makes 
us really intelligent. and this comes only as we get 
glimpses of the real life of a time; not of its 
polities, diplomacy, economics, warfare, but of the 
thoughts and beliefs and tastes and experiences of 
the people. To get at these things one must read 
the histories, but one must read many other books, 
which are often more true than the accurate records 
of facts, because they make us realize in a large 
way the life of which the facts were fragmentary 
expressions. To one who knows his history fairly 
well, Shakespeare, Scott, and even Dumas—to go 
no further afield—are of inestimable value. Many 
a man owes to these writers his first real grasp of 
earlier English and French life. Hugo’s “ Notre 
Dame” makes the appearance and manners of me- 
dizeval Paris more vivid than all the histories of the 
time ; “‘ Romola” unlocks doors in Florence which 
the historians are powerless to open for us; 
“ Hypatia” lights up the streets of Alexandria 
after so many centuries of darkness, and we see 
with the eyes of contemporaries that strangely con- 
fused and tempestuous epoch; “ Westward Ho!”’ 
paints on a vast canvas the stirring and momentous 
strife of the Englishman and the Spaniard, the 
Protestant and the Catholic; ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth” brings before us the dim, rich, supersti- 
tious life of Italy and the Low Countries on the eve 
of the Reformation. The list might be indefinitely 
extended. There are many who feel that to the 
novelists—to Scott, Reade, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Balzac, Dumas—they owe more of the ability to 
realize the past than to the historians. And the 
novelists are hardly more important than the biog- 
raphies, memoirs, letters, descriptions of social life, 
which abound in every period of modern history. 

Topical reading has the advantage of easy ad- 
justment to one’s opportunities and circumstances ; 
the busy man or woman can read half a dozen vol- 
umes on a period or subject, and the student can — 
devote his life to it. Most people must content 
themselves with the reading of a few books on any 
historical personage or epoch; they have neither 
time nor extensive libraries for exhaustive study. 
But one may know much, and know it well, with- 
out knowing all. Such a person can get a clear 
impression, a fresh and vivid idea, of Saxon Eng- 
land by reading the early chapters in Green’s 
“History of the English People,” the corresponding 
chapter in Taine’s “ History of English Literature,’ 
Kingsley’s “ Hereward the Wake,” and Scott's 
“Tvanhoe ;”” Norman England can be recalled in 
Green, in Taine, in Scott, in Bulwer, in Chaucer ; 
the England of Elizabeth lies pictured by both the 
English and French historian, by Froude, by 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, and the whole com- 
pany of contemporaneous writers, accessible in every 
public library of any size. Of the age of Queen 
Anne and her successors, what a delightful record ! 
With Green still at hand and Taine not far off, 
we have Thackeray's “ Henry Esmond” and the 
lectures on the Georges and the Humorists; the 
“Spectator,” the “Tatler,” Swift, Pope, Gay, 
Prior; to say nothing of a countless host of letter- 
writers like Walpole and Chesterfield, of biogra- 
phies like Morley’s “ Walpole,” Johnson’s “ Lives of 
the Poets,” Boswell’s delightful pages. These are 
but hints for busy people of the possibilities which 
lie within easy reach. The same method may be 
applied to the study of a writer like Dante, of 
a soldier like Marlborough, of an administrator 
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like Cromwell, of a painter like Rubens. It is a 
method which has the prime qualities of making 
the past live in the imagination as well as in the 
memory, and of suiting itself to each man’s time, 
tastes, and opportunity of getting at books. 


A TEST OF COURAGE. 


OF of the severest tests of courage is to carry 
on one’s life quietly and faithfully under the 
cloud of a great uncertainty—something which 
makes it uncertain in what direction one’s activity 
is hereafter to be put forth. This is not an uncom- 
mon experience ; but, although it happens to many, 
it is never on that account the easier to bear. Liv- 
ing by faith has always involved a struggle even 
for the most heroic souls, and most of us learn it 
by the most painful processes. Nevertheless, if we 
are to live with any strength and peace, learn it we 
must, sooner or later. If one broods over an un- 
certainty, strength is paralyzed and work half done ; 
the man who worries loses the power which comes 
from concentration and a calm putting forth of his 
whole force. There is nothing to be gained by 
this brooding ; there is everything to be lost. A 
strong life is one which commands itself and does 
not give up the rudder to every wind of cireum- 
stance. When the time of uncertainty comes to a 
strong man, he is not deflected from the thing in 
hand; if possible, he puts more strength and skill 
into it; not defying fortune, but accepting Provi- 
dence by that calm doing of one’s work which goes 
with the consciousness that the honest laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and that work well done to-day 
means the opportunity of more work to-morrow. 
Take yoar life bravely and strongly ; if uncertain- 
ties come into it, meet them with quiet courage and 
good cheer. Above all, keep heart and hand in 
your work, and trust the future to that Divine Provi- 
dence which has ordered the falling of every spar- 
row. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator generally concerns himself with con- 
temporaneous observations and experiences, but he 
occasionally looks backward, and lately he has been 
turning the leaves of a new edition of an old and very 
famous book—the work of a Spectator who happened 
to visit one of the most interesting countries in the 
world on the eve of the greatest political and social 
changes in modern life. Arthur Young, who made 
three journeys to France, in 1787, ’88, and ’89, was an 
Englishman of a very observant and intelligent mind, 
a man of the world, accustomed to the best society of 
his day,and, more than all, accustomed to observe 
things like a true Spectator—with both his eyes and 
his mind. He happened to be in France at the very 
beginning of the great events the culmination of which 
was recently celebrated by the Exposition in Paris. 
His Travels in France were originally published in 1792, 
a second edition appearing two years later, and now, 
after the lapse of nearly a century, another edition ap- 
pears, with the imprint for America of Scribner & Wel- 
ford. It is worth while to travel back a hundred years 
and see the old France which this Spectator saw 
through his own eyes. P 

As soon as one opens the volume he comes upon 
paragraphs which hint at the causes of the impending 
revolution : 

“Pass Payrac, and meet many beggars, which we 
had not done before. All the country, girls and women, 
are without shoes or stockings ; and the ploughmen 
at their work have neither sabots nor feet to their 
stockings. This is a poverty that strikes at the root 
of national prosperity; a large consumption among 
the poor being of more consequence than among the 
rich. The wealth of a nation lies in its circulation 
and consumption ; and the case of the poor people ab- 
staining from the use of manufactures of leather and 
wool ought to be considered as an evil of the first 
magnitude. It reminded me of the misery of Ireland. 
Pass Pont-de-Rodez, and come to high land, whence we 
enjoyed an immense and singular prospect of ridges, 
hills, vales, and gentle slopes, rising one beyond another 
in every direction, with few masses of wood, but many 


scattered trees. At least forty miles are tolerably dis- 
tinct to the eye, and without a level acre ; the sun, on 
the point of being set, illumined part of it, and dis- 
played a vast number of villages and scattered farms- 
The mountains of Auvergne, at the distance of one 
hundred miles, added to the view. Pass by several 
cottages, exceedingly well built, of stone and slate and 
tiles, yet without any glass to the windows ; can a 
country be likely to thrive where the great object is to 
spare manufactures? Women picking weeds into 
their aprons for their cows, another sign of poverty I 
observed, during the whole way from Calais.—30 miles.” 


Here is another glimpse of the wretched condition of 
the peasantry : 

“To Montauban. The poor people seem poor indeed ; 
the children terribly ragged, if possible worse clad than 
if no cloaths at all ; as to shoes and stockings they are 
luxuries. A beautiful girl of six or seven years playing 
with a stick, and smiling under such a bundle of rags 
as made my heart ache to see her; they did not beg, 
and when I gave them anything seemed more surprised 
than obliged. One third of what I have seen of this 
province seems uncultivated, and nearly all of it in 
misery. What have kings, and ministers, and parlia- 
ments, and States, to answer for their prejudices, seeing 
millions of hands that would be industrious, idle, and 
starving, through the execrable maxims of despotism, 
or the equally detestable prejudices of a feudal nobil- 
ity. Sleep at the Lion d’or, at Montauban, an abomina- 


ble hole.—20 miles.” 
* 
* 


Mr. Young saw clearly enough the prevalent condi- 
tion, but the blindness of the French landowners was as 
dense as the condition of the people was hopeless. 

“Turned aside to Auvergnac, the seat of the Count 
de la Bourdenaye, to whom I had a letter from the 
Dutchess d’Anville, as a person able to give me every 
species of intelligence relative to Bretagne, having for 
five-and-twenty years been first syndic of the noblesse. 
A fortuitous jumble of rocks and steeps could scarcely 
form a worse road than these five miles ; could I put so 
much faith in two bits of wood laid over each other as 
the good folks of the country do, 1 should have crossed 
myself ; bat my blind friend, with the most incredible 
sure-footedness, carried me safe over such places that, 
if I had not been in the every-day habit of the saddle, I 
should have shuddered at, though guided by eyes as 
keen as Eclipse’s ; for I suppose a fine racer, on whose 
velocity so many fools have been ready to lose their 
money, must have good eyes as well as good legs. 
Such a road, leading to several villages, and one of the 
first noblemen of the province, shows what the state 
of society must be—no communication, no neighbor- 
hood, no temptation to the expenses which flow from 
society ; a mere seclusion to save money in order to 
spend it in towns. The Count received me with great 
politeness. I explained to him my plan and motives for 
traveling in France, which he was pleased very warmly 
to approve, expressing his surprise that I should at- 
tempt so large an undertaking, as such a survey of 
France, unsupported by my government ; I told him 
he knew very little of our government, if he supposed 
they would give a shilling to any agricultural proj- 
ect or projector; that whether the minister was 
whig or tory made no difference, the party of 
THE PLOUGH never yet had one on its side ; and that 
England has had many Colberts but not one Sully, 
This led to much interesting conversation on the bal- 
ance of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and 
on the means of encouraging them ; and, in reply to 
his inquiries, [ made him understand their relations in 
England, and how our husbandry flourished, in spite of 
the teeth of our ministers, merely by the protection 
which civil liberty gives to property; and consequently 
that it was in a poor situation, comparatively with 
what it would have been in had it received the same 
attention as manufactures and commerce. I told M. 
de la Bourdonaye that his province of Bretagne seemed 
to me to have nothing in it but privileges and poverty : 
he smiled, and gave me some explanations that are im- 
portant ; but no nobleman can ever probe this evil as it 
ought to be done, resulting as it does from the privi- 
leges going to themselves and the poverty to the 
people. He showed me his plantations, which are very 
fine and well thriven and shelter him thoroughly on 
every side, even from the S.W. so near to the sea ; 
from his walks we see Belleisle and its neighbors and 
a little isle or rock belonging to him, which he says the 
King of England took from him after Sir Edward 


Hawke's victory, but that his majesty was kind enough 
to leave him his island after one night’s possession.— 
20 miles.” 


In Paris, where there was a free movement of 
thought, there was great apprehension, and prophecies 
of disaster were in the air : 

“ Dined to-day with a party, whose conversation was 
entirely political. Mons. de Calonne’s Requéte au Roi is 
come over, and all the world are reading and disputing 
on it. It seems, however, generally agreed that, with- 
out exonerating himself from the charge of the agiotage, 
he has thrown no considerable load on the shoulders of 
the Archbishop of Toulouze, the present Premier, who 
will be puzzled to get rid of the attack. But both 
these ministers were condemned on all hands in the 
lump as being absolutely unequal to the difficulties of 
so arduous a period. One opinion pervaded the whole 
company, that they are on the eve of some great revo- 
lution in the government; that everything points to it : 
the confusion in the finances great, with a deficit impos- 
sible to provide for without the states-general of the 
kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be the 
consequence of their meeting; no minister existing, or 
to be looked to in or out of power, with such decisive 
talents as to promise any other remedy than palliative 
ones; a prince on the throne, with excellent disposi- 
tions, but without the resources of a mind that could 
govern in such a moment without ministers; a court 
buried in pleasure and dissipation, and adding to the 
distress, instead of endeavoring to be placed in a more 
independent situation; a great ferment amongst all 
ranks of men, who are eager for some change, without 
knowing what to look to or to hope for; and a strong 
leaven of liberty, increasing every hour since the Ameri- 
can revolution, altogether form a combination of cir- 
cumstances that promise e’re long to ferment into 
motion, if some master hand of very superior talents 
and inflexible courage is not found at the helm to guide 
events instead of being driven by them. It is very 
remarkable that such conversation never occurs, but a 
bankruptcy is a topic, the curious question on which 
is, Would a bankruptcy occasion a civil war and a total 
overthrow of the government? The answers that I 
have received to this question appear to be just; such a 
measure, conducted by a man of abilities, vigour, and 
firmness, would certainly not occasion either one or the 
other. But the same measure, attempted bya man of a 
different character, might possibly do both. All agree 
that the states of the kingdom cannot assemble without 
more liberty being the consequence; but I meet with 
so few men that have any just ideas of freedom, that I 
question much the species of this new liberty that is to 
arise. They know not how to value the privileges of 
THE PEOPLE; as to the nobility and the clergy, if a revo- 
lution added anything to their scale I think it would do 
more mischief than good.” 


* * 
* 


At Strasbourg, Mr. Young was an eye-witness of one 
of those outbreaks which were soon to become universal 
throughout the country : 

“ Night—I have been witness to a scene curious to a 
foreigner, but dreadful to Frenchmen that are consid- 
erate. Passing through the square of the Hotel de Ville, 
the mob were breaking the windows with stones, not- 
withstanding an officer and a detachment of horse was 
in the square. Perceiving that their numbers not only 
increased, but that they grew bolder and bolder every 
moment, I thought it worth staying to see what it would 
end in, and clambered on to the roof of a row of low 
stalls opposite the building, against which their malice 
was directed. Here I beheld the whole, commodiously. 
Perceiving that the troops would not attack them, 
except in words and menaces, they grew more violent, 
and furiously attempted to beat the door in pieces with 
iron crows ; placing ladders to the windows. In about 
a quarter of an hour, which gave time for the assembled 
magistrates to escape by a back door, they burst all 
open, and entered like a torrent with a universal shout 
of the spectators. From that minute a shower of 
easements, sashes, shutters, chairs, tables, sofas, books, 
papers, pictures, ete., rained incessantly from all the 
windows of the house, which is seventy or eighty feet 
long, and which was then succeeded by tiles, skirting 
boards, bannisters, frame-work, and every part of the 
building that force could detach. The troops, both 
horse and foot, were quiet spectators. They were at 
first too few to interpose, and, when they became more 
numerous, the mischief was too far advanced to admit 
of any other conduct than guarding every avenue 
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around, permitting none to go to the scene of action, 
but letting every one that pleased, retire with his 
plunder ; guards being at the same time placed at the 
door of the churches, and all public buildings. I was 
for two hours a spectator at different places of the 
scene, secure myself from the falling furniture, but 
near enough to see a fine lad of about fourteen crushed 
to death by something, as he was handing plunder to a 
woman, I suppose his mother, from the horror pictured 
in her countenance. I remarked several common 
soldiers, with their white cockades, among the plun- 
derers, and instigating the mob even in sight of the 
officers of the detachment. There were amongst them 
people so decently dressed, that I regarded them 
with no small surprise :—they destroyed all the public 
archives ; the streets for some way around strewed 
with papers ; this has been a wanton mischief ; for it 
will be the ruin of many families unconnected with 
the magistrates.” 


CONCERNING “MOSTLY FOOLS.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


you quote in your last issue from a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Mostly Fools,” written by the author for 
the purpose of prejudicing the projectors and present 
managers of the Manhattan Elevated Railway in the 
minds of the general public, and who takes for the 
basis of his conclusions a guess, or random statement 
of his own, that the present elevated railway, if built 
by honest (?) public commissioners, would not have cost 
over $16,000,000 ; and, on the basis of such pure and 
poor guesswork, builds up a fabric of figures to show 
that the people of the city (who are paying only five 
cents a ride on the railway of the Company, from the 
Battery to 155th Street, a distance of nearly twelve 
miles) are being very badly treated. 

Now, in the first place, any experienced person who 
really and practically studies up the question of the 
cost and equipment of such a system of elevated rail- 
ways as now exists in this city will find out how utterly 
unreliable such random guesswork as this from the 
author of “ Mostly Fools ”’ is. 

The writer of this response is not in any way, directly 
or indirectly, interested in the Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, either in its stocks or bonds, but he knows that, 
with the very expensive additions made to the road 
within the past few years, and with the purchasing and 
furnishing of terminals, both in land and buildings, 
that have been necessary to the proper development 
and running of the road, together with the heavy 
damages which, under court decisions and private settle- 
ments, are rolling up against the Company, and which 
will roll up against it for probably some years to 
come, there will be no fair ground for criticising the 
cost of this system of railways, as now represented in 
stocks and bonds of the Company, nor any just reason 
for not awarding to the owners of the stocks and the 
bonds all the interest returns which they receive on their 
investments. 

The idea that the Elevated Railway Company is a 
monopolist is wholly without foundation. There have 
been a variety of charters to build rapid transit rail- 
ways granted, but, notwithstanding that these charters 
have been liberal enough, the incorporators, or their 
friends, have failed to build under them ; the obstacles 
to be overcome, and the fearful risks in the shape of 
prospective damages, are so great as to effectually re- 
strain capitalists or others from embarking any money 
in these enterprises. The fact is that the material 
wealth of the city has been vastly enhanced by the 
elevated railways, at least to the extent of ten times 
the cost of the road, great as that has been ; and, fort- 
unately, people who study these conditions and the 
value of the railway to the city in every direction are 
no longer indulging in the popular denunciatory lan- 
guage so common with the ignorant and ~~ 

JUSTICE. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EVERAL weeks ago I wrote to The Christian 
Union about the interest awakened in this city 

by that large section of Superintendent Seaver’s 
annual report which dealt with the question of 
corporal punishment in our public schools. Your 
readers may remember that attention was called in 
the report to the fact that there had been more 
than 18,000 cases of recorded floggings during the 
year—a state of things which Mr. Seaver scathingly 
criticised. The matter was referred to the School 
Board Committee on Rules and Regulations, and 
public excitement subsided. Recently the debate, 
both inside and outside the Board, has waxed fiercer 
than ever in consequence of two reports made by 
the Committee. The majority report was prepared 
by Mr. S. B, Capen, and is an able and elaborate 
argument in support of the proposition that corporal 
punishment cannot be forbidden without detriment 
to the schools. His most effective plea is that there 
are pupils whom nothing but physical force and the 


fear of physical pain will control. A passage in 
Mr. Capen’s report is as follows : 

“ Let me give you an illustration of one school 
district—and it is not one of the worst ones by any 
means, for I can take you to at least three other 
sections that, in the judgment of the police, are 
worse. In this school, within a short time, a dozen 
boys have been arrested for stealing ; one boy struck 
his teacher « heavy blow and nearly killed her ; 
another drew a loaded bludgeon two feet long, and 
tried to strike three teachers, calling on the other 
boys to help him, and threatening to ‘swipe out all 
the teachers.’ Three boys within a month have 
tried to kick the lady teacher. Recently a boy in 
a primary school drew a revolver upon his teacher. 
At the present time eight boys in one primary 
school belong to a ‘ Band of Forty Thieves’ who 
meet regularly, read dime novels, and plan stealing 
expeditions.” 

As may well be supposed, this terrible indict- 
ment produced a sensation. We have an arrange- 
ment, that came into effect last September, by which 
every word spoken at meetings of the School Board 
is published in one of our daily papers. Besides, 
several hundred copies of the reports on corporal 
punishment have been ordered printed for general 
circulation. Day after day the above paragraph 
from Mr. Capen’s pen was reproduced in the city 
press, accompained by interviews, correspondence, 
editorials, and the results of investigations made by 
newspaper representatives. In the Board itself 
there have been repeated and heated debates over 
the whole question. Of course opinions differ, but 
itis admitted by the most strenuous advocates of the 
rod that only a very small percentage of school 
children ever require such discipline ; and there is 
a public sentiment, that is strong by reason of 
numbers, and far stronger by reason of character, 
that insists upon the right of virtuous youth to be 
considered in this matter, as well as vicious youth. 
Government by blows is felt to be an outrage on 
the moral nature of those who neither feel nor fear 
the blows for themselves. Mr. Capen himself 
recently introduced a resolution looking to the 
establishment of one or more special schools for 
incorrigibles. That plan meets with the hearty 
approval of those who believe that Boston's 60,000 
school children ought not to be subjected to a sys- 
tem of discipline whose most plausible defense is 
found in the compulsory school attendance of some 
precocious criminals. The matter was disposed of for 
the present at last Tuesday's School Board meeting 
by the adoption of an order requiring a detailed re- 
cord to be made of each case of corporal punishment, 
said record to be kept two years, and to be open to 
the inspection of all the city’s school supervisors 
and the members of the Board. 


The installation of the Rev. D. T. Torrey over 
the Harvard (Dorchester) Church, to which refer- 
ence was made in last week’s Christian Union, was an 
event of much public interest here. Mr. Torrey’s 
narrative of personal experience brought up afresh 
the history of that remarkable missionary enthusi- 
asm awakened largely by the visit of Joseph Nee- 
sima to Andover in 1885; the formation of a 
“ Japan band” of a dozen or fifteen members, and 
the frustration of their hopes by the sudden setting 
up of Dr. Alden’s creed as a test. At this point of 
the narrative there occurred an interesting episode. 
The Rev. Dr. Plumb rose and stated that Mr. Tor- 
rey was in error in saying that candidates bad been 
rejected by the Prudential Committee on account 
of their inability to affirm that probation ends in 
all cases with this earthly life. No candidate, said 
Dr. Plumb, has ever been rejected for that reason. 
Mr. Torrey very courteously expressed himself 
as glad to be corrected if in error, remarking 
that he and all the other rejected candidates had 
always supposed that the ground of their rejection 
was that indicated by the correspondence. The 
vote to install was twenty-five in favor and one 
against, the one vote being cast by Dr. Plumb. 
The notable features of the public services were 
President Buckham’s brilliant sermon and the right 
hand of fellowship gracefully and cordially extended 
by the Rev. Dr. Little. 


A week ago last Monday morning the wealthy 
and socially distinguished philanthropist, Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, of whom I wrote you in No- 
vember as being the workingmen’s candidate for 
Mayor, addressed the Congregational clergymen in 
Pilgrim Hall on his favorite theme—helping the 
poor to own the homes in which they live. It is 
a theme on which Mr. Paine preaches a little and 
practices a great deal. 


A series of Saturday afternoon lectures for 
Sunday-school teachers and others is in prog- 
ress at Channing Hall. Prominent Unitarians 
address large and interested audiences. Last 
Monday the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D.D., delivered 
a notable address before the Methodist Historical 
Society on “A Century of Methodism.” The 
Rev. B. M. Fullerton, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Waltham, and his wife, held a unique re- 
ception last week in their spacious chapel. Invita- 
tions were sent to all the Protestant churches in town, 
asking all the members of the several congregations 
to attend. These invitations were read from the 


pulpits on the preceding Sunday. Mr. Fullerton 


sent special written invitations to the pastors. The 
reception was held from 4 to 10 p.m., and was 
thronged afl the time by Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, and 
Universalists. 


Great satisfaction is caused by the announcement 
of a marriage soon to take place between the Rey. 
George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church, 
and a daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Manning, Mr. 
Gordon’s predecessor. M. C. A. 


BERNARD QUARITCH—HIS BOOKS. 


By A BIBLIOPHILE. 


a a quiet part of Prussia, about midway between 

Gottingen and Weimar—the seat of the 
famous university and the home of Goethe—lies 
the little town of Worbis. Here in 1819 was born, 
in some respects, the most remarkable man of his 
time—Bernard Quaritch. Who has not heard of 
the famous Piccadilly bookseller? He, the Mo- 
hammed, and No. 15 Piccadilly, the Mecca, of 
bibliophiles! The facts of his life are few, but 
well worth recording, even though those “ mutter- 
ings of future greatness ”’ in his early life are want- 
ing. At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
bookseller in Nordhausen, where he remained from 
1834 to 1839. His restless spirit, however, soon 
made him change for a Berlin publisher, where he 
again remained only a short time. At the age of 
twenty-five he left his Fatherland and came to 
London, while Sir Robert Peel was Premier of Eng- 
land and opium was being forced upon the Chinese 
by means of gunpowder. Young Quaritch soon 
found employment in an humble capacity in the 
well-known house of H. G. Bohn (familiar at least 
to all college students). Here he remained for 
two years, displaying remarkable ability and en- 
ergy, particularly in assisting the aged Lowndes, 
the author of “The Bibliographer’s Manual.” 
Two years were spent, succeeding these, in Paris, in 
the employ of Barrios, a well-known bookseller. 
This man was noted for his rather grim humor and 
shrewdness. While here Mr. Quaritch seemed to 
have caught his spirit, for no one who has been a 
reader of his works—as Lamb called his ledgers at 
the India House—can have failed to note the laconic 
quaintness and hearty humor genially spread 
through his catalogues. 

The year 1845 again found him in Mr. Bohn’s 
employ, greatly enriched and widened, however, by 
his contact with the French bibliophiles. While 
here his compilation of the only classified catalogue 
issued up to that time by Mr. Bohn gave him his 
first notoriety. This same year (the month of 
April, remember, reader!) Mr. Quaritch commenced 
business for himself on a very small scale. In No- 
vember his first catalogue (attention, ye collectors of 
first editions!) was issued. This consisted of only 
a single leaf with three columns, and containing 
titles of four hundred books. In 1887 his latest 
bound catalogue was issued in eight volumes, large 
8vo, with nearly 5,000 pages, 50,000 titles, and 
containing over 100,000 volumes! Between the 
two his story is contained, while the record of his 
industrious activity, enormous transactions, and re- 
markable successes in the bibliographical world would 
fill almost as much space as his catalogues. Well has 
Mr. Quaritch been called “the Napoleon of biblio- 
philes.” His purchases at the Sunderland sale were 
£13,000; Didot, £9,500 ; Perkins, in 1873, £11,000. 
When leaving Mr. Bohn in 1847, he said: “ Mr. 
Bohn, you are the first bookseller in England, but 
1 mean to be the first bookseller in Europe;” and 
he may well lay claim to the title. Mr. Quaritch pos 
sessed the natural shrewdness inherent in his nation, 
coupled with unceasing application—the genius of 
modern times—and a remarkable memory. Per 
haps his crowning quality, however, was his great 
faith in himself, for many of his ventures were 
loudly ridiculed at the time, but he has lived to see 
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his own prophecies fulfilled and his faith realized. 
For example, in 1858 he purchased a Mazarin Bible, 
the first book printed with movable type, for £595 ; 
in 1888 he sold one for £3,900! His linguistic, 
philological, and knowledge of special branches of 
learning is so remarkable that he has long been in 
communication with all the learned men and insti- 
tutions in Europe and America, as well as having 
agents in all the large cities of the world. 

The chief interest to Americans, at this present 
time, in him and his doings is from the fact that 
his son has just arrived in this country with a 
selection from his vast stock, to give an exhibition 
in the principal cities of America. This consists, in 
the main, of books never seen by those who have 
not been away from our own country, and embraces 
unique bindings, missals, early printed books, man- 
uscripts beautifully illuminated, rare Americana, 
ete. 

The briefest mention of these examples must 
suffice. The books are arranged under the caption 
of Artistic and Literary. The former include “ II- 
luminated MSS., typographical monuments, books 
with woodcuts, printed Books of Hours and prayer- 
books, artistic and sculptured bindings, ete.,” while 
under the latter are included “ English and Scot- 
tish writers from Wycliff to Burns, noteworthy 
editions of the English Bible, and Americana.” To 
fully appreciate this feast one must visit the Albe- 
marle Hotel, where it is spread between the hours 
of ten and five, and not be contented with merely 
consulting the menu. 

The MSS. range, in the date of their execution, 
from the eighth to the sixteenth centuries. The 
most important is an Imperial Codex, “ The Golden 
Gospels of Henry VIII.,” written in letters of gold on 
purple vellum, made at Tours about 750 A.p., prob- 
ably for Charlemagne immediately after his acces- 
sion to the throne of the Frankish Kingdom, and 
presented to Henry VIII. “in token of gratitude 
for his defense of the Church against Luther.” 
Examples of manuscripts of each century, with 
characteristic workmanship, are also shown, French, 
English, German, Italian, and Flemish being fully 
represented. The Mazarin Bible was printed 
under the partnership of Gutenberg, Fust, and 
Schoeffer, but, rare as this is, Mr Quaritch has 
here ararer book still, namely, the “ Psalterium Cum 
Canticis Litania,” 1459—the second book printed 
with a date, of which only eight copies are known. 
This is the costliest volume ever sold—a rare recom- 
mendation—$26,250 being the modest sum asked 
for it. Poor Gutenberg, like many another in- 
ventor, was squeezed out of the partnership, while 
Fust and Schoeffer continued the establishment. 
This volume is considered the finest example of 
ornamental typography ever produced, and that in 
the very infancy of the art. ‘The Catholicon,” 1460, 
printed by Gutenberg after he recovered from his 
surprise, is alsoshown. First books printed in Italy, 
Switzerland, Paris, Lyons, ete.,show how rapidly the 
new art spread, while here are actually five Caxtons 
(what would Dibdin say !), viz., “The Game of 
Chess,”’ printed before Caxton came to England ; 
Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis,” 1485; Lydgate’s 
“ Lyf of Our Lady,” the only perfect copy extant 
outside the Bodleian and British Museum. These 
are indeed “monuments of typography,” but for 
gems one must turn to the fine specimens of the 
Aldus press—* Muszeus"’ (the first book issued) ; 
“ Virgil,” the first book issued in Italie type, which 
is said to be in imitation of Petrarch’s handwriting. 
Wood engraving in its cradle is represented by 
many fine specimens. The “ Niirnberg Chronicle,” 
three books illustrated by Diirer; Holbein’s * Bible 
Prints,” 1538, are the more important examples. 

Copper engravings come forward for their share 
of praise, Laborde’s ‘“ Chants et Chansons,” 1773, 
at Paris, and Behan’s cheice collection of prints 
being the representatives. 

Original drawings by William Blake, the weird 
poet-artist, are decidedly of interest. 

To many people the artistie bindings of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries are unknown. Mr. Quaritch, 
nothing daunted by the presence here of the Grolier 
Club, brings exquisite specimens of early English 
work; while Grolier, Nicolas Eve, Le Gascon, 
Boyer, Padeloup, Déroine, books from the libraries 
of De Thou, Henry II., and old Italian bindings, 
complete the procession. 

The English literature exhibited does appeal to us 
all, and one feels a little like the man who asked, at 
a very elaborate dinner, in a whisper to the waiter, 
“if he had any roast beef.” Here are first editions 
of “ The Visions of Pierce Ploughman,” “ Chaucer, ’ 
1492; “The Golden Legend,” translated by Cax- 


ton (printers in those days were more than simply 
printers); Barcklay’s “Shyp of Folys,” 1509, 
printed by Pynson ; Froissart’s Chronicles,” 1525— 
25; Fraunce’s “ Lawiers Logike,” 1588—the one 
from which Shakespeare learned his; Milton’s 
“ Lycidas,” 1638, printed at Cambridge; “ Burns,” 
the famous Kilmarnock edition, 1786, for which is 
asked $420; the first printed English Bible, 
Miles Coverdale’s, 1535 ; Tyndale’s “ Newe Testa- 
ment,” 1536-49. 

In Americana the most noted are Vespucci’s 
“ Voyages,” 1507; Hakluyt’s, 1598-1600 ; Smith's 
“Map of Virginia,” 1612; Purehas “His Pil- 
grimes,” 5 volumes, 1625-26. 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


TO SECURE THAT THE GOSPEL BE PREACHED 
TO EVERY CREATURE. 


By James McCosn, 
Jx- President of Princeton College. 


| AM much gratified to learn that the attention of 
the editor of The Christian Union has been di- 
rected to some scattered remarks that I have made 
on a Federation of Churches, and that he has 
asked me to write out my views more fully. 

“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” This command was given by 
our Lord to the Eleven, between his resurrection 
and ascension, when he was giving instructions to 
his Apostles as to the institution of the Church he 
was establishing. This command is binding on the 
Church as a Church, on every individual church, 
and on every professing Christian. Nearly nine. 
teen centuries have run their course, and yet this 
command has not been fulfilled. All this pre- 
cious time has been allowed, and there are hun- 
dreds of millions of responsible creatures to whom 
the message has not been delivered. I am not 
in this paper to speak of heathen countries, but 
of the thousands in every great city and the hun- 
dreds in mapy of our rural districts in this Chris- 
tian country who have no Bible, no Sabbath, and 
no one to care for their souls. A heavy responsi- 
bility lies on all of us for this state of things. 

Multitudes of earnest people are asking, How are 
we to meet the evil? The common answer is, Let 
every church do its duty, let every Christian do his 
duty. This is a right, but it is not a sufficient, an- 
swer. All evangelical churches are at present act- 
ive, but the work is not done. No one individual, 
no one church, has done the work; no one church 
ean do the whole work. ‘There is need of mutual 
understanding, of fraternal conferences, and of 
hearty co-operation. 

The expressed wish and hope of most Christians 
is to have this work done by the union of all the 
evangelical churches. ‘“ That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me” (John xvii.,21). There 
is a sense, and a high sense, in which the Church is 
now one and has always been one—it is one in 
Christ. “There is one body and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all’ (Eph. iv., 4-6). But the churches are not 
visibly one, so as to lead men to believe in Christ 
being sent, and they do not co-operate. 

It was my privilege, some years ago, to start a 
movement in Philadelphia which, by the active co- 
operation of people in Europe and America, has 
culminated in an alliance of all the Presbyterian 
churches in England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 
Continent of Europe, in Australia and the British 
Colonies, in the United Statesand Canada. I have 
been asked once and again whether I would join in 
an effort to bring all our evangelical churches into 
a visible unity. I declared my anxiety to have 
such a measure carried, but have declined taking 
any active steps to further it, as I see that the 
churches are in no way prepared to sanction it. I 
do not inquire which of the churches is to blame 
for this state of feeling, or whether all of them are, 
so far, to blame. Certainly all are to blame which 
are not prepared to unite on a footing of equality 
and which insist on all others being absorbed into 
their own body. 

But meanwhile I am pained and perplexed more 
than I can tell to find that, in consequence, to a 
large extent, of the separation of the churches, the 
Lord’s command has not been carried out, and the 
Gospel preached to every creature. I feel as if at 
the judgment day some one might stand up and 
plead against us: “It is not my fault that I am 


not in your company, or on the right hand of the 
throne of God, for while there were churches and 
ministers all around me enjoying the rich-consola- 
tions of religion, no one ever told me that the Son 
of the Highest came into the world to save sinners.” 

So I have been anxiously pondering the question 
whether, prior to our reaching a full union of the 
churches, there might not be a practical means of 
bringing them to such a union as to have our Lord’s 
command obeyed. If we cannot yet have an Jn- 
corporation, let us have a Federation. We have a 
model to guide us in the Constitution of the United 
States, which was founded, I think, so far on the 
Constitution of the Church, and from which we 
may borrow some things in drawing out a plan of 
church co-operation. 

It may turn out that Christian co-operation is the 
best, is in fact the appointed, means of consummat- 
ing church union. “If any will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God” (John 
vii. 17). In doing the will of God, in preaching the 
Gospel everywhere, Christians and churches will be 
brought into a unity of faith and doctrine. The 
churches in working together will come to know each 
other better and love each other more. The blessed 
issue will be that by this shall all men know that 
we are His disciples, by our love one toward 
another. In this, rather than in ary external 
forms, the unity of the Church consists. This vis- 
ible love is to be one main means of leading the 
world to believe that God hath in love sent his Son 
into the world to save sinners. 

The plan which I propose does not interfere 
with the arrangements of any church. It: does not 
profess to be a church organization; it is simply a 
provision’ by which each church, adhering to its 
own constitution, may carry out the will of the 
Master. The Episcopal clergyman is still under 
his bishop, the Presbyterian minister is still under his 
presbytery or classis, and the Congregational pastor 
has the benefit of the advice of a council. While 
this paper is passing through the press I am happy 
to find that in the Presbyterian Church the Com- 
mittee of Conference with the Protestant Episcopal 
Commission on Church Union have “ unanimously 
determined to recommend that the Assembly de- 
clare its desire for a Federation of the Evangelical 
Churches of the land, and invite the other church 
organizations to arrange for a conference at which 
such a measure shall be considered and, if practica- 
ble, consummated.” 

It is in thorough accordance with the history of 
Christianity. It is well known that when the 
Chureh was becoming widely spread it divided the 
country into districts or parishes, and appointed a 
person to take an oversight of each. It can be 
shown that this was one of the means by which 
Christianity became diffused through every city, 
town, village, and rural district of Europe. The 
system continues to this day, and when the church 
is left free and the minister is faithful, it has many 
advantages. I can say so from experience, as I was 
a parish minister for sixteen years. In one of my 
parishes I had a colleague and upwards of fourteen 
hundred communicants, and there were several 
dissenting ministers in the town. Every man, 
woman, and child in a parish of six thousand was 
carefully looked after, and there were not a dozen 
people who did net attend the house of God on the 
Sabbath. 

' In the United States we have a different state of 
things. ‘There the parochial system has very much 
disappeared. ‘The minister feels that his charge is 
mainly over those who attend his church, wherever 
they may reside. Some feel as if they have no re- 
sponsibility beyond their own people, and think that 
they do enough when they minister faithfully to 
them. ‘There are others who do evangelistic or 
missionary work, but as all do not, and there is no 
system, there are many and large districts, both in 
town and country, which are neglected and allowed 
to sink into heathenism and vice. 

Now the Federation, such as I suggest, is adapted 
to this state of things. It allows every pastor to 
attend specially to his own people, and to do good 
wherever hecan. But meanwhile it allots a district, 
say of five hundred, or one thousand or two thousand, 
to every evangelical minister who is willing to under- 
take it. His business is to secure that the glad 
tidings are made known to all, to young and old. 
The minister may do this himself, or more fre- 
quently he will do it with the help of others. He 
should have lay assistants, male and female, elders, 
deacons, deaconesses, Sabbath-school teachers ; and 
large congregations should have competent paid 
assistants. The advantage of this system is that, 
without infringing on the rights of any church or 
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individual, we secure that Christ’s command is 
obeyed, the glad tidings of salvation are made known 
to every creature even in our poorest and most out- 
cast districts. Christians are bound to find a way 
by which this end may be secured, and I have 
sought in vain for any other plan by which the end 
is sure to be accomplished. 

I do not claim any merit in this scheme. There 
is no originality in it. Some such method has 
occurred to hundreds—only it has not been carried 
out. But I have to insist on one provision being 
made in the scheme, and it is the only peculiarity 
that I claim for it. As so long a parish minister, I 
know and have felt the aversion oKthose who have 
parochial charges to allow other laborers to enter 
their district. In this advanced age all such re- 
strictions must be removed. ‘There is to be a 
minister to take the oversight of a parish, but he is 
not to hinder another minister from visiting his 
people in that district or otherwise doing good in it— 
say, setting up a Sunday-school or even building a 
church in it. This is an essential part of the 
measure I propose. I can conceive that good may 
arise from such a stimulus. Even in the Romish 
Church the monk was encouraged to enter the parish 
of the lazy priest and do good. In the European 
countries the dissenters stir up the parish ministers. 
There must be full liberty to every man to do good 
where he can. While all this is allowed, people 
generally will be disposed to help rather than hinder 
the parish minister, who will find an abundant field 
of usefulness. At all events, this liberty must be 
allowed in the plan if it is to be successful. With- 
out this it will not be listened to for a moment. 

But here the question is raised—and itis a difficult, 
indeed the only difficult, one—With whom is the 
division into parishes and the appointment of the 
ministers for the district to be made? This is a 
subject on which there is need of careful considera- 
tion, kind conference, and discussion. 

Much of the work might be done spontaneously 
by pastors. Feeling the work to be beyond their 
individual strength, they will be ready to call in 
others to act with them. One says, I will take this 
district and you will take that. Much may be done 
in this way without any authoritative superintend- 
ence. It has occurred to me that, when ministers 
over-jealous for their denomination cannot agree, 
pious laymen, accustomed to contribute to the 
schemes of the churches, might say, We cannot 
give to every sectarian scheme ; let us agree upon a 
distribution of the work, and let all fall in with it. 

But if nothing more than this is done, I fear that 
there will be gaps, and regions between the parishes 
abandoned to heathenism. If it can be done, it is 
desirable to have an advisory (not an authoritative) 
power, to divide the city or rural district, or, if pos- 
sible, the whole country, into parishes, and allot the 
agents to each. 

The Evangelical Alliance might surely aid in 
this work, might so far guide (not control) it. It 
has sometimes been objected tothe Alliance that it 
is a talking and not a working body. I do not join 
in that objection, but if it can be induced to take a 
part in the practical work proposed the objection 
will be felt no longer. The President of the Ameri- 
ean Branch of the Alliance, as an individual, 
favors the proposed scheme. I cherish the hope 
that the whole body may countenance it, in entire 
consonance with its fundamental principle of not 
interfering with the churches. The American 
branch might appoint a commission or committee 
to organize this work, and combine the ministers in 
conducting it. The local branches would each 
have a work here in which they might do un- 
bounded good, and have unbounded pleasure in 
doing it. 

I fear that all churches and all ministers will 
not agree to participate in this movement, and this 
because of denominational zeal, insisting that the 
world must be converted by their own sect. But 
if all will not join, I hope a number may. If so, 
let them begin the work in some city or country 
district, all the while inviting and alluring others 
to join them. If there be a denomination which 
cannot get others to join it, let it proceed to divide 
the’ district’ into parishes and ask one of its own 
ministers to take charge of each. If there be a 
branch of the Church which will not join with any 
other, I should grieve over the narrowness, but I 
would say to it, Divide the country for yourselves, 
and as you do so you may find the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel to every creature to be too great, 
and you may be led to call in others. If the plan 


cannot be carried out at once in every part of the 
country, let it be commenced at once in a district 
where the Christian ministers are prepared for it. 


It will be a recommendation of the measure, in 
the view of many ministers, that when they visit in 
these parishes the people will be more likely to 
come to their church than to any other. There 
is to be no compulsion, but there is a moral suasion 
here which is allowable, and may be very effective. 

As so long a parish minister, I might give many 
details as to the practicability of the plan. But 
enough for the present. 


FOUR YEARS IN JOURNALISM. 


By Tom Masson. 


NE autumn night, eight years ago, I mailed 
with trembling hands an article to The Chris- 
tian Union, entitled “Looking for a Place.’’ It 
was the truthful recital of the trials of a country boy 
of fifteen in his first efforts to get work in the 
metropolis. Four years after it was followed by 
another called “ My First Four Years in Business.” 
Having, therefore, fallen into the habit of writing 
for The Christian Union every four years, allow me 
to introduce myself once more. 

In common with the majority of boys who start 
out early in life to seek their fortunes, I had a 
great desire to enter the ranks of journalism. To 
my youthful eyes a reporter was a creature to 
look upon with awe, and I never contemplated an 
editor for an instant without feeling my pulse 
quicken. 

My success in business had not been phenomenal. 
Although my employers had always expressed them- 
selves satisfied with me, for a long time, like a cork 
which floats uneasily on the surface of the water, 
I felt myself impelled toward the journalistic 
whirlpool. There was one paper for which I had 
conceived a great admiration, and I concluded to 
eall on the editor. One afternoon, after waiting 
a few moments at the door to pull myself together, 
I mounted the stairs, and made my first appear- 
ance in the editorial rooms of a daily newspaper. 
An office boy asked me what I wanted. 

“Ts the managing editor in ?” I asked. 

“Nop,” said the boy. “ Want ter see the city 
editor 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“ What name ?” asked the boy. 

I produced a card on which I had carefully writ- 
ten my name, and the boy took it over to a sdber- 
looking individual who sat engrossed in a paper. 
He glanced at the card curiously for an instant, and 
then I heard him tell the boy to show mein. He 
looked up from his paper as I approached, and 
said : 

“ Well, sir?” 

“T am very anxious to become a journalist. Is 
there any chance ?” 

For a moment the city editor gazed off into space 
without replying. Unconsciously his hand went out 
and grasped a pair of well-worn scissors, which he 
thumbed abstractedly. A faint smile curled his 
lip—it was a smile of pity—and then he looked up 
and said: 

“ What do you want to be a newspaper man for ?” 

“* Because,” I replied, “ I think I am fitted for it. 
Of course I may be mistaken, but I propose to try 

The city editor smiled again. 

“ Young man,” said he, “don’t do it. 
no chance here.” 

If I had wanted to be a newspaper man before, 
now I had a double incentive. As I went along I 
made up my mind to get even with that city editor. 
* What do you want to be a newspaper man for ?” 
I kept repeating to myself. “Umph! perhaps 
you'll know some day,” and I pictured a time in the 
glorious future, when, sitting in my editorial palace, 
the head of a big metropolitan journal, I would have 
an opportunity of spurning this poor, miserable 
wretch of a city editor ! 

My next endeavor was of a more conservative 
nature. I got a friend to introduce me to the man- 
aging editor of an evening paper. He explained to 
me the methods employed by the different papers— 
how one wanted facts, another sensation, another 
flippancy, and soon. He showed me how, if I meant 
to succeed, I would have to pit myself, an inex- 
perienced outsider, against men trained in their 
calling and known in their profession. “ If,” he 
said, “you are bound to try it, select some paper, 
study its style and requirements, and keep sending 
in matter without getting discouraged, always bear- 
ing in mind that you must, to succeed, furnish matter 
better than anything else that the paper receives.” 

I slept under this wet blanket for a long time, 
but gradually my former enthusiasm returned. 


There is 


Before calling upon another editor, and especially 
upon another city editor—for my sensitive soul had 
not yet recovered from the shock of my former 
interview—I wisely determined to first get an 
article accepted. Once more one of my friends 
came to my rescue. He related an incident which 
had happened to himself, and it struck me with so 
much force that I concluded to write it up. I sat 
up over it until two o’clock in the morning, and 
then so anxious was I to try my luck that I mailed 
it immediately to the first paper I thought of, 
scarcely giving myself time to read it over. For 
two or three mornings I scanned the columns of 
the paper, but my story did not appear. Finally 
my impatience got the better of me. I called and 
asked to see the managing editor. He was busy, 
but his assistant, a dapper-looking young man with 
side whiskers, and an air as if he considered it a 
special favor to allow me to occupy the same hem- 
isphere with him, said that the article had just 
been returned. 

“It may do for some papers,” said he, “ but it’s 
no use to us.” 

That night I sat up over my article again, and 
revised it. I noticed at once that it contained 
several errors, and saw that I had been too hasty. 
This is the great fault that most editors complain 
of—a lack of painstaking and a disregard for truth. 
I have heard that Charles A. Dana once declared 
that the best reporter he ever had was a man who 
was scarcely able to write a sentence of the English 
a a correctly, but who knew how to tell the 
truth. 

After I had made my article as nearly perfect as 
possible, I mailed it to the paper whose city editor 
I had concluded to get even with. For two days I 
waited. On the third morning there it was on the 
editorial page! and I could scarcely contain my 
delight to see myself in print. 

The next day I called to get my money. This 
time I bounded up the stairs. The managing editor 
not having arrived, I asked for my old friend the 
city editor. He did not recognize his visitor of a 
few months before, but when I told him that I 
would like to get the money for that article of mine 
which appeared “in yesterday's paper,” he smiled 
(it was the same old smile), and said it wasn’t the 
custom to pay until Saturday. 

“ However,” said he, “I will give you an order 
if you are hard up” (he was evidently used to see- 
ing people who were hard up), and he looked over 
the file, measured my story, and wrote out an order 
on the cashier for $3.50. 

“Isn't that very little for such an article?” I 
asked. 

“That's as much as we pay any one for such 
stuff,” he answered (another smile), and I was 
wise enough to depart in peace. The term “ stuff,” 
by the way, is the newspaper parlance for manu- 
script, and its use is by no means intended as a 
reproach. 

Shortly after that I sent in another article, and, 
after waiting in vain for its appearance, at length 
followed it in person. This time the managing 
editor was in. I found him to be a thorough gen- 
tleman, quiet and genial in his manner. 

“We are obliged to return your article,” he said, 
“but don’t get discouraged. Anything you pick 
up and which you think appropriate for us, send it 
in, and remember that there may be a hundred 
reasons why a good article is returned.” 

This encouragement was all I needed, and for 
weeks I flooded the paper with contributions, all of 
which were promptly returned. Once more my 
courage began to ooze out, when one day I had a 
visit from one of the Muses. My caller from 
Helicon Hill did not stay long, and she certainly 
might have served me better. But with her aid I 
evolved some verses, which, if they could not be 
termed poetry, had the merit of being funny, and 
this is why they were eventually published. My 
impression is that I got the idea from an article 
which I had read some time before. It was noth- 
ing more or less than a receipt for writing news- 
paper verse. ‘“‘ Make it pathetic,” said the writer, 
“up to the last line or so: then destroy the illu- 
sion.” He gave as an example a fine description, 
in English heroics, of a deserted house. The tears 
almost came to my eyes as I read the pathetic 
story of the dilapidated mansion—uutil I reached 
the last few lines, when the dog came out and the 
writer fled. 

My piece of verse was built on the same plan, 
and so much elated was I with my success that I 
m ailed it at once to the “ Century Magazine.” How 
the city editor would have smiled could he have 
seen me as I read the postal card I received in 
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return. This document informed me that my poem, 
number “A 16,000” and something, had been 
duly received, and would be passed on in due time. 
During the next few months I devoted my leisure 
to caleulating the possibilities attached to that feeble 
first attempt. One day it was returned,and my 
mind was at rest. Then I reconstructed the meter 
(the meter needed it, I can assure you) and sent it 
in to my favorite daily. I hope the city editor 
smiled at it the next morning when he saw it in 
print. This time I should have considered it a 
compliment. 

I was so much encouraged that I immediately 
thought of another idea, put it into verse, and once 
more found myself in print. 

While I was thus engaged in trying to break in an 
unruly Pegasus, my eye caught an advertisement 
which offered some inducement to a young man 
with journalistic aspirations. I stated that I had 
such aspirations ina short letter, which was received 
favorably, and soon I found myself duly installed as 
man-of-all-work in a newspaper office. 

There are two gates by which a man may enter 
the newspaper field, as I afterwards learned. One 
is to start in as a reporter. Many newspaper men 
stay reporters all their lives. A reporter is not 
necessarily a newspaper man. Henry M. Stanley, 
the African explorer, is perhaps the highest type of 
reporter there is to-day. He has secured a most 
stupendous “ beat” on the whole world, and yet he 
is just as much of a reporter as the man who counts 
himself lucky in making $15 a week covering 
assignments on a provincial daily. From a re- 
porter one may become a city editor, and so on up. 
The other way is to start in as an inside or desk 
man; and this was my lot. : 

For several months I was engaged in learning 
the mechanical part of the business. I was taught 
how to prepare copy, make heads, read proof, and 
to do a hundred and one things necessary to know 
in a newspaper office. Occasionally I had a visit 
from the muse, and often I was required to write a 
“filler,” which at first was so unmercitully hacked 
that the blue pencil became my terror. Gradually, 
however, my sentences become shorter, and I 
learned the value of brevity, if I did not always 
practice it. 

One day I was told to select from a pile of 
papers six columns of short articles, dubbed miscel- 
lany. After much toil I succeeded in getting to- 
gether a heterogeneous mass of matter, and with 
much trepidation handed it in to the managing 
editor. It was returned almost immediately, with 
the remark that it was poorly selected, and I was 
told to “try it over again.” This would never do. 
I thought of my friend the city editor. I thought 
of his smile, and I sailed into those papers with a 
vengeance. _This time my copy was accepted. 

After this my work gradually became more re- 
sponsible, until one day, after I had been a “ news- 
paper man” for over a year, I was told that I 
would have to “run the telegraph.” 

Every daily paper receives its news through sev- 
eral different channels. The most important chan- 
nels are the different associations which furnish 
news. A paper which is a member of one of these 
associations gets from it the bulk of its telegraph 
news, unless we except some of the large metropol- 
itan journals, which employ so many special corre- 
spondents. This news comes in from all parts of 
the world, and is furnished to the paper in manifold 
sheets. These sheets are very thin and oily, and it 
takes considerable dexterity to handle them. The 
slang term for running the telegraph news is 
“rushing the flimsy.” 

The telegraph editor’s position is a very respon- 
sible one. As fast as the news comes in he edits it, 
puts it under appropriate heads, leaving out all use- 
less matter, and turns it over to the printers. His 
judgment must be constantly exercised. His nose 
for news must be so sharp that he can tell a big 
item at once, even if it is but two lines, and a dif- 
ference of one word may lose him his position. I 
have never known this to actually happen in the 
case of a word, but I have in the case of a figure. 
A friend of mine made a mistake of several thou- 
sand men in heading an account of a parade, and 
it led to his discharge. 

Sometimes chance plays curious pranks with the 
telegraph editor. I was running the news one day 
some months ago, when a dispatch came in giving 
an aceount of the riots at Navassa, but not one word 
did it say about where Navassa was. I wanted a 


description of Navassa the worst way, when, hap- 
pening to glance down, at my feet lay a California 
paper, and the first thing in it which caught my 
aye was a full description of the island. I ran it 


out with my dispatch. Not a single other paper 
had a line which would give a chance reader an 
inkling of the place. 

When I was told to run the telegraph I knew 
that I had a big contract on hand. Early in the 
day I took my seat at the telegraph editor's desk. 
Soon the copy began to arrive. The foreman 
stood at my elbow waiting for my trembling fingers 
to arrange it. All that afternoon I worked, while 
the perspiration rolled off me in streams, and the 
eye of the telegraph editor, who was watching me 
to see that I made no “breaks,” twinkled as he 
thought of the agony I was undergoing. The next 
day it was easier, and I found in the course of a 
month that “rushing the flimsy” was not so diffi- 
cult after all. 

On rare occasions I would be relieved from my 
work and sent out to do duty asa reporter. I had 
been to sea when a boy, and whenever there was a 
yacht race I was usually sent to write itup. I well 
remember how, by means of one of these missions, 
I succeeded in inspiring the confidence of the fore- 
man of the composing-room, who had hitherto 
looked upon me with distrustful eyes, and on occa- 
sion had been known to refer to me as “ that boy.” 
It happened that on the day in question the 
managing editor was suddenly called out of town, 
and on my return from the yacht race I found 
instructions from him to write a three-column story 
and deliver it to the foreman as soon as possible. 

“It is a good thing,” said that individual, when 
I handed him the manuscript, some two hours later, 
“that you’ve got that copy on time. The forms 
close in half an hour. How much have you got 
there ?” 

“ Three columns,” I replied. 

“Three columns!” he yelled. “ Are you crazy? 
My instructions were to leave only a column and a 
half for that story. Come, quick, now, say what 
you're going to do about it. We haven't a minute 
to spare,” and he danced around me like a wild 
Indian. I felt that my opportunity had come. 

“Let me have that copy a minute,” said I. As 
the article was fresh in my mind, I knew precisely 
what could be cut without destroying the continuity 
of the story. He handed it to me, and I took out 
from the middle half the number of sheets it con- 
tained, wrote three words to connect the broken 
parts, and handed it back. 

“There you are,” said I. “ Good-night,” and I 
walked off. After that the foreman was my best 
friend. I thought sorrowfully to myself that my 
story was ruined, but I am not sure now but that it 
was improved by the surgical operation to which it 
was subjected. This plan of improving an article 
may, after all, be better than the one suggested by 
Dr. Johnson, of cutting out every other word. 

Summing up briefly my four years’ experience, I 
find that, although the newspaper man requires no 
diploma, it takes years to make him. If any boy who 
reads this fondly hopes that he can scale the ladder 
of journalism at a single bound, he will learn, if he 
tries, that it sometimes takes years to get from one 
round to the other, so far apart are von 

Nevertheless, I drop around occasionally and take 
a look at my old friend the city editor. 


IN ASIA MINOR. 


By Exurapetu W. Brooks. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


fs excursion to Nymphi, as we chose to make 
it, presents discouraging features to any but 
energetic women, as it involves thirteen hours on 
donkey-back with a man’s saddle. The Arab wo- 
men shorten the stirrups under such circumstances, 
and sit with the feet very high on either side of the 
donkey’s neck, but I think only prolonged prac- 
tice could make that position practicable. The al- 
ternative is to deceive yourself into the notion that 
the rise in front is sufficient to serve as the pommel 
of a side saddle, and, with what heart you can 
summon, to face the possible vagaries of donkey 
emotion. Whichever plan you adopt, the situation 
is undeniably as precarious as it is picturesque. 
However, having passed through the crowded, slip- 
pery streets beneath the Acropolis in safety, a little 
more peace of mind possesses the rider as the don- 
keys reach the outskirts of Smyrna and pass into 
the country. Beyond the town begins one of the 
excellent stretches of macadamized road so surpris- 
ing to the traveler in the East, important enough 
in its finish to be aiming direct for Bagdad or Te- 
heran, but, like its many prototypes, ending abruptly 
—nowhere. This one winds over rolling hills, and 


barely escapes crystallizing into the attainment of 


its apparent ideal, for it almost succeeds in reach- 
ing Nymphi, but, at the top of a steep ascent, with 
characteristic Moslem fatalism it makes a dejected 
halt, and thrusts its burden upon a very shiftless 
bridle-path. One of the detestable khans of the 
region stands where the two connect, where donkeys 
must be tied, and travelers must dismount to drink 
coffee, mastic, or something stronger than either. 
These inns are always dirty, and present no attrac- 
tion, so that rebellion sets in after the third or 
fourth unnecessary stoppage. But the guide’s 
threat of a demand for passports if you fail to 
alight results in your sulky consumption of unwhole- 
some quantities of “ Turkish delight,” until coffee 
attracts your palate as a relief when the operation 
is reversed. 

The donkey’s movements are inspired by a spike 
with an exaggerated form of baby’s rattle on the 
top; this is expected to cheer the donkey’s despond- 
ency when his sore spots have become too many for 
a never equable temper to bear. The jump which 
attests the efficacy of an unexpected stab from 
the driver behind, of course is terrifying in the ex- 
treme to the innocent rider, whose thoughts are 
more occupied with interesting sights and facts of 
history than apprehensive speculations as to the 
driver’s change of mood or the donkey’s prospective 
change of gait. An occasional premature lesson 
in flying, however, is more damaging to the temper 
than productive of permanent injury. As bruises 
accumulate one is reminded, though with less per- 
fect logic than his, of the Irish tramp who engaged 
to work his passage to Buffalo on a canal boat by 
driving the mules, but remarked casually, when he 
got there, that except for the name of the thing he’d 
as lief have walked ! 

The absence of farmhouses and villages along 
this route is very noticeable, for between the stony 
hills spread fertile, well-watered fields. The abun- 
dance of cherries is quite extraordinary, but they 
are gathered and conveyed to Smyrna entirely by 
night, so that even among the fruit trees there are 
no immediate signs of industry as we file beneath 
their heavily laden boughs. 

One difficulty we encountered lay in instructing 
the guide as to the object of the excursion, and a 
sense of hopelessness attended all efforts at explana- 
tion. Mohammedan anachronism is proverbial, 
and is probably due to the marvels of the Koran, 
in which Mahomet is made the contemporary of 
patriarchs and prophets whose lives were centuries 
apart. The lack of education is, no doubt, a chief 
cause, but scarcely an Oriental seems able to con- 
ceive of the consecutiveness of past generations. 
They usually are clever guides, knowing every inch 
of the region in which they live, but we found our 
good-tempered Hebrew interpreter, Jacob, could 
only promise to conduct us to Nymphi, where a local 
guide must be added to our number. 

All the diverging roads along the route lead to 
places made famous by their rugs, which are to be 
found in all markets. The thrifty old lady who 
objected to her husband’s purchase of a Swiss clock 
because half her morning would be consumed tak- 
ing care of the bird, would be pursued by nervous 
apprehensions of a tempting bargain along this 
road, for a perfect chime rang from scores of 
cuckoos secreted in the trees on either side. 

At the flourishing town of Nymphi, amid re- 
newed inroads upon the illimitable national supply 
of “Turkish delight” and coffee, an agreement 
was consummated with the new guide, who professed 
all necessary knowledge of the Pseudo-Sesostris in 
the Karabel Pass. 

He led the way to the east of Nymphi, along the 
hillside on which the town is built, and then across 
a rolling country, until we entered a very beautiful 
glen with a pretty stream running the length of its 
verdure-clad walls. If it lay in our doom to become 
victims of the much-dreaded brigands, we never 
afforded them a more favorable opportunity than 
when we ventured into this lonely ravine ; but it is 
my belief that merchants and officials are in more 
danger from their rapacity than tourists. 

Upon the left side of the pass, high up on the 
cliff, invisible from below, is the ancient carving 
which was by Herodotus attributed to the Egyp- 
tians, and so obtained its name of Pseudo-Sesostris. 
Archzologists in later times determined, from the 
peculiarities in the dress, that it was Assyrian; bur 
the best authorities now consider it to be Hittite. 
The Hittites are now known to have been a very 
— people—the nation against which Rameses 
ought, and not one of the small tribes in Southern 
Palestine, as was once thought. M. Marriette, the 
famous French Egyptologist, even considered the 
Hyksos dynasty to have been Hittite ; in which case 
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they not only conquered Lydia and the neighboring 
regions of Asia Minor, but also overran the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, and beyond the Nile to 
the south. 

Our noon collation was spread at the feet of the 
bas-relief, and gave occasion for an experience of 
the democratic sentiments that prevail in the East, 
as both the guides seated themselves in close conti- 
guity with us to share the meal. The luncheon, 
hastily prepared by the waiter at Smyrna, had been 
enveloped in a newspaper, from whose pages it had 
absorbed more local intelligence than was encour- 
aging to appetite. We did not feel called upon to 
yield our entire systems, physical as well as mental, 
to the influence of the press, so all en¥barrassing 
questions were satisfactorily solved by presenting 
the entire periphery of the banquet to our compan- 
ions. 

Jacob was extracting from this excursion a mine 
of information, and he waxed constantly more cat- 
echetical as he saw visions of himself once more at 
home with the reputation of a savant. He asked 
enthusiastically, if with primitive simplicity, “ Who 
made it?” The student of the party, perilously 
poised on an unsteady stone for the better scrutiny 
of the figure, replied absent-mindedly, “The As- 
syrians.” Perfect accuracy scarcely seemed incum- 
bent, and it seemed more likely that some tradition 
of that nation might have come within the range 
of Jacob’s intellectual operations. But the name 
found no familiar echo in Jacob’s brain, so he 
humbly inquired who they were. After a moment’s 
unwilling reflection upon the chance of connecting 
with some possible germ of historical intelligence, 
the reluctant pedagogue committed himself to the 
vague statement that “the Assyrians were powerful 
before the Greeks.” Here at last was something 
to take hold of; a smile dawned on Jacob’s face. 
Ecclesiastical distinctions he knew of, and he asked, 
with almost ecstatic interest, “ Were they Latin 
Catholics ?”” When he was made to understand 
that they antedated Greek hierarchy and Roman 
papacy, irrepressible pride in his Hebrew Scripture 
swelled his bosom, and he almost startled the 
’ amateur archeologist off his perch by the conclusive 
query, “ Well, did they live before Adam and 
Noah?” The attempt to infuse an idea of chrono- 
logical definiteness in a mind totally devoid of his- 
torical perspective was too onerous a task to afford 
hope of success on a summer day’s excursion, and 
we declined to undertake it. But wherever we 
went next day, through the streets and bazaars of 
Smyrna, Jacob dogged our steps, lurking about 
corners so that we continually stumbled over the 
little audience gaping admiringly at us as they 
drank in his oracular utterances on the subject of 
our learning and his own historical gleanings. 

There is a castle at Nymphi, probably of medi- 
zeval construction. The ascent is sharp and in- 
volves a steep climb, but the ruins are said to 
embody a church in which St. John preached ; 
which is likely enough, as he would be apt to pass 
and repass this spot on his visitation to the neigh- 
boring churches. 

A little variety attends the excursion to the tomb 
of Tantalus near Bournabat, as it can be made by 
boat. When conveniently near, the boatmen row 
to the shore, and drag the boat well above the 
waves, and then act as guides. The great tomb 
has been well excavated, and it is the one described 
by Pausanias as the tomb of Tantalus, the son of 
Jupiter. At any rate, the rude style of early Cy- 
clopean architecture makes it interesting, and marks 
its age as not less than three thousand five hundred 
years. There is a fine gateway somewhat resem- 
bling the Lion Gate at Mycenz, and although 
theories are different, it is evident that the city 
was of vast antiquity. 

The ancient acropolis of Smyrna is on one of the 
hills back of the city, and here also are found 
specimens of early Cyclopean, and fragments of 
the restoration of Lysimachus. The father of 
Creesus, Alyattes, King of Lydia, took the city in 
p.c. 627, and so devastated it that its inhabitants 
gathered in the contiguous plains and lived for 
nearly four centuries a sort of village life. One 
fortunate day some turn of the wheel of destiny 
brought Alexander to the forests on Mount Pagus 
to hunt, and, weary of the chase, he lay ina shady 
hollow to rest, where he fell asleep, and was bidden 
in a dream by Diana to rebuild the city in memory 
of Homer—a task of which the supervision was 
intrusted to Lysimachus. All the present super- 


structure of the citadel is Byzantine, and within 
are traces of the church in which St. Polycarp 
preached, now, however, embodied in a ruined 


mosque. 


The view is superb both of land and sea, 


as the hill is five hundred feet in height, and from 
its summit an excellent idea can be obtained of the 
relative positions of the seven churches of the Book 
of Revelation. 

Far down on the slope, the most picturesque 
point on Mount Pagus, is the tomb of Polycarp, 
with its single stately cypress keeping perpetual 
guard. 

Manisa, or Magnesia, like Nymphi, is easily 
reached by the Cassaba Railroad, which skirts the 
bay as far as Bournabat, then turns inland across 
great salt meadows, where horses and buffaloes graze, 
before it reaches the vast plain upon which Maniga 
is built. From here the drive to the vicinity of the 
Niobe statue or bust can be comfortably made in 
a landau. The driver has a good deal of the 
villain in his outward aspect—an appearance which 
even his sun hat, tied on with a bit of ribbon, in- 
tensifies instead of mitigating ; but if he is only in 
league with the nefarious mountaineers we may 
hope to figure as his legitimate prey and escape 
the rest. 

The carriage halts some two hundred feet below 
the bust, and is left in charge of a theatric-looking 
attendant, about whom swarm herds of splendid 
cattle and a throng of apparent bandits, wild-eyed, 
picturesque men of absolutely dare-devil expression. 

There is no path, and the scramble is a rough 
one over stones and brambles and all manner of 
obstacles, and under the unmitigable glare of the 
midday sun, until in the shadow of the rocks above 
the cool breeze compensates for the short-lived dis- 
comfort. 

The curator of the museum at Smyrna favored a 
new theory—that the head was that of Cybele, wife 
of Cronos and mother of Zeus; a theory that has 
some support in the report of an inscription said to 
have been found a few years ago by a Greek gen- 
tleman in his garden. This is said to mention it 
as “Cybele, the mother of the gods,” but the in- 
scription has not been publicly exhibited, I believe. 
The head is so carved that the rain and spring 
streams flow like tears from the eyes and over the 
cheeks, which seems in keeping with the Niobe 
tradition. 

Homer wrote of it: “Upon arid Sipylus, upon 
the rocks of the desert mountain, . . . Niobe, 
though turned to stone, still broods over the sor- 
rows the gods have sent upon her.” 

Ovid says of her: 

“She weeps still, and, borne by the burricane of a 
mighty wind, 

She is swept to her home. 

of the mount, 

She weeps, and the marble sheds tears even now.” 


Poised far above the lonely plain, fertile but 
without village or habitation, the mournful face, 
worn by grief and storm, bends its gaze upon the 
thronging years. A blue mist softens all the dis- 
tant mountains, effacing details, while solemn cy- 
presses rise softly but persistently against the sunny 
pleasantness that hides the crags and chasms into 
which propinquity resolves the smooth remoteness. 
Everywhere gleams the emerald of vineyard and 
fig orchards, and shines the gold of ripened grain, 
in harmonious contrast with the somber hue of the 
evergreens that sweep up the slopes of Sipylus. 

From Cassaba, on the. railroad to Ala Shehr or 
Philadelphia, there is an excellent road, but the 
arrangement of trains made it impossible, in spite of 
the short distance, to make the trip in less than 
three days, though the railroad authorities offered 
to insure us accommodation for the night by put- 
ting the Cassaba station at our disposal to use as a 
khan, but visions of probable bandit pleasantries 
forbade our acceptance of this courtesy. So the 
“ White City ” had to fade into an anticipation, 
and, what was more of a disappointment, the beau- 
tiful, lonely columns of the Temple of Cybele at 
Sardis, beneath the jagged, snow-seamed cliffs of 
Tmolus, as well. 

All this land was conquered by the Turk, but he 
has not put his most indelible stamp on this part of 
it. In spite of obtrusive mosques and persuasive 
minarets, he can claim but a modicum of our 
thought in this part of Asia Minor ; indeed, it prob- 
ably never attracted more than a passing interest 
in his own thought, for his heart was set on making 
Constantinople the seat of his power, and his eager 
eyes were steadily fixed on Byzantium. Until 
he could wrest the city of Constantine from the 
Greeks, which he did in 1324, he contented him- 
self with the possession of Brousa, in Bithynia, as 
the center of government, and it remained his capi- 
tal for centuries. We chose to reach Brousa by 
steamer from Constantinople. The steamers run 
to Modania on the Sea of Marmora, from which 


There, fastened to the cliff 


port a drive of some two or three hours over a good 
road brings one to the great city of Turkey in Asia, 
its ancient capita), Brousa. A very costly railroad 
connects the city with its port, and, I diene is 
well equipped with all that seems necessary to 
furnish means of transference between the two, but 
it can do no more than “ look pretty,”’ for its careless 
construction makes it absolutely useless as a means 
to locomotion. Its solitary function is that of an 
object lesson, displaying to provincial followers of 
the Prophet what a railroad looks like. 

I doubt whether any one can leave beautiful 
Smyrna without regret, with its myths, its history, 
its beauty, and even its brigands. The bay is so 
open, and so subject to storm, that very extensive 
stone breakwaters have been built to inclose an 
artificial harbor within which the water is always 
calm. On either side of the entrance is a light- 
house, the one carrying a red, the other a green 
light, whose reflection in the restless water is one 
of the pretty sights from the quay as evening falls. 
During the fast of Ramazan rows of lamps are 
lighted at sunset to outline the muezzin gallery of 
each minaret, and above the cypress groves on the 
hills the slender young moon was rising as we 
steamed out of the little harbor and down the bay, 
leaving the long line of the lighted quay, with its 
throng of motley folk, further and further behind. 

The sail from Constantinople to Modania is 
beautiful—always in view of the lovely islands and 
hills which surround the Sea of Marmora, and 
with blue, snow-seamed Olympus growing ever 
more and more distinct, until the charmingly 
picturesque village of Modania thrusts its long pier 
out to shorten the journey. 

Every sort of queerly garbed Turk has helped 
to swell the passenger list, from dervishes-errant 
with the token of their order, the cocoanut slung 
over the shoulder, and green-turbaned “ holy men,” 
to fat péres de famille whose red and violet ker- 
chiefed little daughters have skipped about in 
perpetual search for “ papa.”’ 

A well-viséd teskere, as the Turkish passport is 
called, proves an open sesame to every gateway. 
The difficulty lies in claiming the right of way, as 
the risk to life and limb is rendered serious by the 
reckless treatment of second and third class pas- 
sengers, in whose rights to be at the gate, or even 
to be alive, flaws were detected by the irascible 
officials in charge. These abject creatures were 
actually tossed about like some sort of living missile, 
and sent caroming not only against one another, 
but also against us. The nature of their bundles, 
which all seemed more or less alike, made this 
expression of governmental disapprobation pecul- 
iarly dangerous to the rest of the world, as under 
their arms or on their shoulders they carried sharp- 
pointed rollers and picturesque agricultural in- 
struments; in fact, no man’s burden lacked a spike, 
a circumstance which called for agility. 

The drive between Modania and Brousa is apt to 
be dusty and hot in June, however fresh in May, but 
the views are lovely, either when the outlook is 
toward the sea or over the Brousa Valley, which in 
the luxuriance of its verdure is not unlike that of 
Damascus. Like all Asia Minor, this portion has 
vast fertile valleys, encircled by lofty mountains, and 
this one is unsurpassed in beauty, for all across its 
breadth one has in view, high on the lower slopes of 
Olympus, embowered in trees, the countless white 
minarets of Brousa. Brousa is crowded with mosques 
and tombs, and the dancing dervish in charge of one 
of the most famous of the latter, that of Mourad I. 
and his family (1389), is most obliging in his readi- 
ness to impart all he knows of the history of the Sul- 
tans. He is ever ready to dance a few measures for 
strangers who win his regard, and he fluttered and 
whirled for us with astonishing agility between the 
turbaned tombs that fill the interior. 

The Yeshil Jami, or green mosque, is the most 
beautiful. It obtains its name from the exterior, 
which is constructed of various-colored marbles, and 
tiles of a beautiful shade of blue-green. Within, the 
decoration consists of the loveliest paneling of ex- 
quisite old enameled faience, and the finest carved 
door and window frames. There is probably no 
more perfect specimen of the best Mohammedan 
workmanship. 

Besides the interest in its two hundred mosques, 
Brousa has more practical ones in its silk trade, 
which is extensive, and its chalybeate baths. 
Toward the Jatter one sees at certain hours great 
numbers of men hurrying, while at others the roads 
are gay with gorgeously painted Turkish wagons 
full of veiled Moslem womanhood also en route for 
the hot baths. 

All down the precipitous paths of Olympus, in the 
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early dawn, scramble the long line of peasants and 
donkeys, bringing in baskets the day’s supply of 
snow to Brousa—for the snows of Olympus are 
here the substitute for ice, as those of Hermon are 
at Damascus. 

The ascent of the great Bithynian mountain, 
the Olympus of Homer, begins most poetically by 
the wandering of the path through Geuikdere, the 
celestial valley. The way is through oak and 
chestnut groves, along the edges of precipices, 
against whose bases crowd the forests that sweep 
far up the mountain side, while across the splendid 
valley the sea of fertility and verdure spreads until 
it reaches the remote hills on its other border. 
Finally, where verdure ceases and perpetual snows 
lie in every cranny of the bare rocks, the horses 
must be abandoned and the summit reached on 
foot. 

The Bosphorus, the entire Sea of Marmora, and 
on a clear day even the minarets of Stamboul, are 
clearly seen, while on the other side the whole fas- 
cinating interior of Asia Minor presents allure- 
ments to the imagination. 

There lies Nicea on Lake Ascanius, among 
forests of oak, but so fever-smitten that to visit it in 
warm weather would bring not only that, but all 
other journeys to an end for the mundane traveler. 
Alexander, Hadrian, Constantine, the Crusaders, 
and the greatest of the Turkish Sultans have put 
their stamp upon the town, and ruins and buildings 
of all dates still exist within its walls. But to look 
at it is a serious temptation, and the Brousa Valley 
is as beautiful, for a wealth of foliage in every shade, 
from the fresh yellow-green of the acacias to the 
mournful cypresses which lift their stately height 
above the lower verdure, clothes all the spacious 
plain, while splendid forests extend almost to the 
mountain summits. 


FACTORY PROBLEMS. 


IN TWO PARTS—IIL. 
EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT. 
By Linu B. C. Wyman. 


tier has existed for some time a society in 
Fall River of laboring men devoted to scientific 
study and to experimental investigation One of 
the members lately came to see me, and gave me 
some account of the Club and of his associates. 
This man, Mr. C., is a newspaper reporter. Five 
years ago he was a weaver. Remembering Mr. 
Howard’s remarks, I asked Mr. C. if he thought 
that weavers were more inclined than spinners to 
try to improve themselves. He said he did think 
they were more apt to make such efforts. I asked 
what he supposed to be the reason, and he 
answered that a weaver’s work is less continuous 
and exhausting than that performed by a spinner. 
It permits moments of leisure, and the weaver is 
therefore “ more tempted to carry his book or news- 
paper into the mill.” He is also less tired at night, 
and hence more ready to use his brains then. 


- “ When I was studying,” continued Mr. C., “ I used 


to put my French book or my Euclid in my ‘ filling’ 
box, and so every time I went to it for a new * cop,’ 
I had a look at my problem, or could see one new 
word.” 

The Club about which Mr. C. told me has twenty- 
five or thirty members, both men and women. At- 
tendance on the meetings is not compulsory, but 
absences sre made the subject of earnest inquiry, 
and at most gatherings three-fourths of the society 
are present. Some six or eight of the members 
are practically the leaders of the association. The 
women have not yet done any original work, but 
some of them have read aloud papers selected for 
that purpose from journals like the “ Popular 
Science Monthly.” Several of the members are 
weavers, and some of the men are “loom-fixers.” 
They all belong to the class of mill operatives, but 
eight or ten have left the factory and gone into 
other employments in recent years. One has become 
a watchmaker, another a clerk, and my informant 
believes they have really bettered their condition in 
life. The present society has existed about three 
years. It calls itself the Humboldt Club, and 
grew out of an earlier organization for mutual 
improvement. The members are all English or 
Irish-English. 

. The Club meets in winter every Sunday evening 
at the houses of the persons belonging to it. The 
ordinary programme includes a paper or lecture 
prepared for the occasion either by a member or by 
an outsider, and sometimes accompanied by scien- 
tifie experiments. It is forbidden to diseuss polit- 
ical or theological subjects. Addresses have been 


given by members on oxygen gas, hydrogen, chlo- 
rine, nitrogen gas, carbonic acid, decomposition of 
water, and kindred topics. A recent essay was on 
the Fertilization of Flowers, and was written and 
read by a weaver, and specimens of flowers were 
shown by way of illustration. This was at an out- 
door meeting—for in the warm weather the Club 
meets in groves and on the shores near the city, on 
Sunday afternoons. The women take their chil- 
dren, and if pleasure-seekers are attracted to join 
the group of listeners they are made heartily wel- 
come. 

Each person in the society pays a weekly fee of 
five cents, and with its funds the Club has pur- 
chased considerable chemical apparatus, which it 
keeps in the house of its President. It owns also a 
photographic outfit, and a set of dissecting instru- 
ments. ‘The members collect the stones, shells, and 
minerals to be found in the neighboring country, 
and endeavor to learn about them. They are just 
beginning to study botany. Some of them, who 
are still mill hands, subseribe for magazines which 
deal with the matters in which they are especially 
interested, such as the Boston “Journal of Chemis- 
try,” the “ Popular Science Monthly,” the “ Scien- 
tific American,” and the “Swiss Cross.” The 
President of the Club, who, I believe, is no longer a 
factory operative, is a subscriber for the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

I visited the home of Mr. F., whom I understood 
to be prominent in the Humboldt Club. He was 
not in, but his wife, a pretty little woman who is a 
weaver, showed me the room which served her 
husband as laboratory and study. His business is 
that of a “ loom-fixer.” A case stood at one side, 
containing several shelves, upon which were neatly 
ranged scores of bottles holding various chemicals. 
A box near by was filled with papers and pamphlets, 
and two or three books lay on the top. I picked 
up one and found it to be “Griffith’s Universal 
Formulary,” revised by Maisch. I have little 
scientific knowledge myself, and I was inclined to 
pursue my investigation of the contents of this 
mechanic's room in a very humble spirit. I found 
about twenty boxes piled carefully one upon an- 
other against the wall opposite the case of chem- 
icals. ‘These inclosed specimens and instruments 
of various kinds. A metric chart hung over them. 
The necessary apparatus for distilling water stood 
on the window-sill. After I had glanced at these 
things, I was invited to inspect the library. Mrs. 
F. lifted the lid of a large box and showed me the 
books within—a hundred or more in number. I 
took out two or three dozen, and noted their titles. 
It was the collection of a specialist. Except Web- 
ster’s Dictionary and one of the “ History Primers ” 
edited by J. R. Green, which treated of ancient 
Greek history, every volume which I saw, and ap- 
parently every one in the box, dealt either of the- 
ological or scientific subjects. Neither history nor 
literature had any other representatives there than 
the two books I have mentioned. Among the 
others were a “Glossary of Scientific Terms ;” 
“Light,” by Lewis Wright ; “ Elements of Astron- 
omy,” by Lockyer ; “‘ Modern Physics,” by Stallo ; 
“ American Addresses,” by Huxley ; “ Carpenter’s 
Principles of Chemistry ;”’ “ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,” by Tyndall ; and a “‘ Cyclopzdia of Chem- 
istry.” The polemical works included “ Ingersoll’s 
Lectures,” “ The Origin of All Religious Worship,” 
translated from Duplessis, and “ Paine’s Theologi- 
cal and Miscellaneous Works.” 

After leaving the house, Mr. C., who had ac- 
companied me on the visit, told me that Mr. F.’s 
mental history was briefly as follows: He had become 
dissatisfied with the theology of the Church, and 
had read upon that subject until he had discarded 
his original views and had become a freethinker. 
He had then lost his interest in the matter, and of 
late years had concentrated his attention upon 
scientific study. His wife had said that he would 
be willing to sell some of the theological books he 
owned. “He has outgrown them,” commented Mr. 
C. “We are all inclined to free-thought in relig- 
ion, are we not?” he added to the woman. [ in- 
quired further, and was told that nearly all of the 
members in the Humboldt Club tended toward 
liberalism or agnosticism in their religious opinions. 
Some of them declared that they felt the moral 
obligations of life more keenly than they did while 
they accepted the creeds of the churches. They 
were not inclined to dispute the probability of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and they were dis- 
posed to admit the existence of a Superior Author- 
ity in the universe, but they did not concern them- 
selves with much speculation in these directions. 
Their general attitude toward religious subjects, 


Mr. C. said, could be best defined by the French 
expression of “/aissez faire.’ Some of them were 
formerly Catholics, but most were Protestants. 

The Humboldt Club sometimes permits itself a 
little recreation, and devotes a Sunday evening to 
musical performances and recitations. It meets in 
some house where there is a piano; one of its 
members plays the violin, and others sing; and so 
all manage to enjoy themselves. 

While making inquiries about this Club, I got on 
the traces of another society among the mill people, 
and, in order to learn more of its character, Mr. C. 
and I went from Mr. F.’s house to another dwell- 
ing, where we found a group of eager girls. I 
explained our errand as best I could to them, trust- 
ing that they would not think it one of idle curios- 
ity. Whatever they thought it, their manners were 
extremely cordial and reassuring. They made us 
enter the kitchen and sit down. It was late in the 
evening, but the mother was still busy at her iron- 
ing-board. She had the good sense to quiet my 
scruples as to intrusion by continuing her occupa- 
tion, while I asked questions, and the daughters 
answered brightly and pleasantly. They did not 
know much about the Mutual Improvement Society, 
they said; it was their brother who belonged, but 
they had attended a session held at their house, and 
were willing to tell all they knew. Their brother 
would be glad to go to see me and tell me every- 
thing, they were sure. Women did not belong to 
the association, but it met always at some member’s 
home, and the women of the family were invited 
to be present. The young men read papers at 
these meetings. They prepared the papers them- 
selves. “They had them all written out before- 
hand,” and they held discussions after they were 
read. The Society met once a fortnight during the 
winter, and it had survived one summer suspen- 
sion, as it was now at the close of its second season. 

My friendly young informers are, as I learned 
afterward, nearly all weavers. The brother whom 
they quoted, and whom I will call Mr. J., is a 
machinist. He called on me the following morn- 
ing and gave me a few more particulars. The 
Club numbers twenty to thirty persons. They are 
all young, unmarried men, their ages ranging from 
nineteen to twenty-seven. They have not taken 
women into membership because of their youthful- 
ness and their bachelorhood. They did not want 
the meetings to become opportunities for flirtation. 
“The rector’s wife” of St. Church had ex- 
pressed herself as opposed to having the girls in 
the Friendly Society which she managed join the 
Club. This had made the girls themselves reluctant 
to move in the matter. He favored the admission 
of “ladies,” if it could be properly brought about 
and directed. One elderl; woman, he said, was 
very much interested, ani had attended several 
meetings, as her son was prominent in the Associa- 
tion. 

This Society has a permanent secretary, but 
elects a chairman to serve at each gathering, in 
order to give all these youths the chance to train 
themselves in parliamentary proceedings. They 
have had a few addresses from outsiders; one, for 
instance, on Christian Science, and another on “ His- 
tory and How to Read It.” In the debate which 
followed the latter, the young men decided that the 
best way to study history is according to the topical 
method. A member who is a weaver has read one 
astronomical lecture entitled “The Midnight Sky,” 
and another upon one of the Egyptian pyramids, 
while a machinist has developed his ideas on cranks 
of various sorts for the benefit of his companions. 
The Club requires no regular dues from members, 
but it started with a small initiation fee, and sub- 
scribes for the “ Chautauquan ” and a small Eng- 
lish monthly. It possesses no library or other equip- 
ment for its work. It permits the consideration of all 
subjects except those that touch on polities, and labor 
questions have been avoided because of their political 
bearings. The introduction of religious matters for 
discussion is not forbidden, although there are a few 
Catholics in the Society. The majority of the men 
are Episcopalians, and the greater number are 
“ Sunday-school boys.” They are all in harmony 
with the views of the English or Roman Church, 
and there is no tendency whatever among them to 
agnosticism or any other phase of free-thought 
in theology. Mr. J., who seemed to be a leading 
spirit in this effort for education, said that in Eng- 
land he had belonged to a Mutual Improvement 
Society which was carried on directly under the 
auspices of the parish church, the clergyman, if I 
remember rightly, being the chief officer in it. 
The Society in Fall River has no direct connection 
with any church, notwithstanding the religious tend- 
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encies of most of the members. There has never 
been any collision between the Catholics and Epis- 
copalians, owing to the freedom of debate permitted 
upon things which touch upon religion, but when 
such questions are known to be likely to arise in 
any meeting, the Romanists are apt to absent them- 
selves. 

I learned incidentally from Mr. J. that many of 
the teachers of the Sunday-school of his church are 
English factory operatives, and that one of them, 
a woman employed in a woolen mill, has lately 
consented to prepare a paper to read at a “ teach- 
ers” meeting.” 

Mr. J. is of Irish extraction, was born in Aus- 
tralia, grew up in England, and has been in this 
country two years. . He said that it seemed to him 
that American boys were more independent than 
English boys, but less advanced mentally ; more 
oceupied with the things of every-day life, and less 
interésted in subjects requiring real thought to com- 
prehend. He referred to the boys of the operative 
and similar classes, and I think that in the term 
“ American boys” he included all who are born 
and bred in America, without regard to the nation- 
ality of their parente. 

Some of Mr. J.’s remarks upon the methods by 
which laboring men can best educate themselves 
were very suggestive, coming as they did from 
one who had attempted to solve the problem be- 
cause it concerned himself and his own people. He 
does not wholly approve of the Chautauqua system, 
as he thinks that the work is laid out too fully be- 
forehand for the students, and hence they are not 
sufficiently thrown on their own resources. In the 
Mutual Improvement Societies each person chooses 
his own topics, and is stimulated in his study of 
them by the suggestions made and the examples 
given of the others. This he considers to be pro- 
ductive of much good. It is hardly possible, in his 
opinion, for the ordinary workingman to advance 
himself much mentally by solitary effort. He 
needs the help and encouragement and the incen- 
tive to action which are to be obtained in associated 
endeavors. 

Mr. J. spoke of one serious obstacle which he 
and his companions encounter in their work. They 
meet, in books, with many words to which they are 
unaccustomed, technical terms especially, which 
they have never heard spoken. They are obliged 
to use them in their addresses and debates. They 
do not know how to pronounce them, and they be- 
come confirmed in habits of incorrect utterance. 
There was something almost pathetic in this de- 
scription of the difficulty attending even the first 
struggles of these lads to conquer knowledge and 
make it their own. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY.’ 


By THe Rev. LyMAN Assorr. 

** Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.”’— 
1 Cor. xi., 1. 

N this same Epistle Paul condemns the Corinthi- 

ans for saying—one, I am of Paul; another, I 
am of Apollos; a third, I am of Cephas ; a fourth, 
I am of Christ. It would appear, then, that there 
is a right and a wrong way of following men. Paul 
forbids them to be followers of him in one place; 
he bids them to be followers of him in another. 
When in the Church of Christ individual leaders 
are picked out,and men gather round them, making 
of themselves a sect, and separating themselves 
from other followers of Christ by the distinguishing 
characteristics of their chosen leader, they violate 
the fundamental teachings of the New Testament. 
When a man says, I am a Calvinist, I am an 
Arminian, I am a Wesleyan, I am a Brownist, for 
the purpose of separating himself from men who 
are not Calvinists, Arminians, Wesleyans, or 
Brownists, he is running a division line between 
the Church of Christ, and Paul’s question may well 
startle him: “Is Christ then divided?’’ But, on 
the other hand, it is true that we are separated 
from one another in one sense, yet in a deeper sense 
may be joined together, by our moods and our 
mental habits. We affiliate by reason of social 
considerations, by reason of intellectual congenial- 
ities, by reason of temperamental conditions ; and it 
is perfectly legitimate for us to recognize these 
variations, and to unite and fellowship one with 
another in an especial manner because of these 
congenialities. One may thus follow another with 
the condition which Paul attaches in our verse— 
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that is, provided he follows him only that he may 
better and more effectually follow Christ. “ Be ye 
followers of me,” says Paul; but then he adds, 
“Even as I also am of Christ.” The difference 
between schools and creeds within the Church of 


Christ is not, as it is sometimes represented, a mere 


difference of uniforms and banners: it is a dif- 
ference of habit, it is a difference of tempera- 
ment, it is a difference of intellectual and spirit- 
ual structure, as well. There is no harm in 
this, provided in all our differences we recognize 
the deeper and the larger and the more inclusive 
unity. A great army is marching to one point, and 
a Sherman is leading it; but there is not room on 
one road for the whole army to march abreast ; and 
one army corps under McPherson, and another 
army corps under Schofield, and another army 
corps under Thomas, take separate roads; and I 
follow McPherson, and you follow Schofield, and 
you follow Thomas: but we are all following Sher- 
man; we all have one common aim in view, one 
common purpose, and we shall all share at last in 
the common victory. Now, in this sense, I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying I am a follower of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Not that I agree in all that 
he said; not that I think just as he thought; cer- 


tainly not that I recognize in him any intellectual 


or spiritual authority or mastership over me. But 
I am glad to count myself, in the language of our 
text, a follower of Henry Ward Beecher as Henry 
Ward Beecher followed Christ. 

We had this last week a council which, meeting 
in this church, was in some respects a singular one. 
It is not the first time in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism that men of other denominations have 
met together on a common platform; but it cer- 
tainly is the first time, so far as my knowledge goes, 
in which so many eminent representative men of 
different schools of thought have united together in 
an ecclesiastical function, have united together in 
directly and formally inducting into a chair a relig- 
ious teacher: the man who believes only in immer- 
sion helping to induct into office a man who believes 
that sprinkling is just as efficacious as immersion ; 
the man who believes in the liturgy and the historic 
apostolate helping to induct into office a man who 
prefers the Senneatiinel form and method of 
worship ; a man whois a Calvinist helping to induct 
into office a man who would not call himself a Cal- 
vinist. In this respect the Council was peculiar, 
and in some sense exceptional. What does it 
mean?’ Does it mean that we are coming to think 
that creeds are of no value—that it is no matter 
what a man believes? Is it true that we are com- 
ing to think that emotion is everything and think- 
ing is nothing? Is it true that we are coming to 
a state of mere individualism in life and disintegra- 
tion in church? Is it true that, as organization is 
going on and men are coming to be more united in 
secular affairs, disintegration is going on and men 
are coming to be more indifferent to organization 
and to care less about separations in ecclesiastical 
affairs? Idonotthink so. I believe that that school 
of thought—if may so express myself—which was 
represented in this Council believes in clear think- 
ing. I think it believes in definite purpose. I 
think it believes in profound principles. It was not 
a mere gathering of emotionalists; it was not a 
mere gathering of individualists ; it was not a mere 
body of men that came together and said, “ We 
do not care what you think or what you are going to 
teach; you are a good fellow, and we will lét you 
in:” it was a body of men who stood for éertain 
broad, profound, inclusive principles. There has 
grown up in our time—that is, in the time of the 
older of you in this congregation—what may be 
termed the Broad Church, or the Broad Theology, 
school. It is in all Christian churches and in all 
Christian lands. Is there any common bond that 
unites these men? Is there any common thought 
that underlies them’? Does their coming together 
stand for any united, providential, significant intel- 
lectual and religious movement? Without attempt- 
ing to answer this question comprehensively and 
thoroughly, and certainly without professing to 
speak by any authority for others, I desire to try to 
set before you a little of what seems to me to have 
been in the past the theology if you please of 
Plymouth Church, and the theology of a much 
broader and larger fellowship than merely that of 
Plymouth Church; what seem to me to have been 
some of the fundamental teachings of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and to be fundamental in the much larger 
teaching than that of Henry Ward Beecher; what 
some of the fundamental principles that unite us as 
a school of thought in one great inorganic but none 
the less providential movement. 


We believe, then, that religion is pre-eminently 
human and natural. We believe that religion is for 
men, and for all men—for all classes, all kinds, all 
conditions of men. I believe that Henry Ward 
Beecher’s antagonism to Calvinism was not an 
antagonism to the doctrine of divine sovereignty. 
He sometimes presented that doctrine as eloquently 
as it was ever presented on any platform. It was 
not antagonism to the doctrine of a divine and 
absolute control, to law, to conscience, to duty—all 
these were represented more than once in thunder- 
ings and lightnings from this platform. It was 
opposition to any and every form, any and every 
conception, of religion which represented it as for a 
selected class of men. It was opposition to what is 
called the doctrine of election ; that is, it was opposi- 
tion to the notion that religion was for a priesthood, 
or for a race, or for a class, or for selected favorites, 
or for a peculiar people. He stood—we stand—for 
this: that the religion of the Bible, the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, all true and spiritual re- 
ligion, is for all men, and that all men, unless they 
are absolute lunatics and incompetents, have a 
competency for religion, a capacity for religion. 
Over against the doctrine that was laimed— 
shall I say in the pulpit? of the Society for Ethical 
Culture in New York winter before last, that ethics 
are for all men, and spiritual religion only for the 
few, we stand for the faith that spiritual religion, 
the religion of faith, the religion of hope, the re- 
ligion of love, the religion that gets a grasp on 
eternity, the religion that walks in the light of 
eternity, the religion that can lay hold of God, the 
religion by which God lays hold of man, is for all 
men, the ignorant as well as the wise, and the rich 
as well as the poor. 

So we believe that religion is for the whole man. 
It is the development of body and soul and spirit. 
It is not merely for the spiritual nature. It is not 
merely the development of conscience, the develop- 
ment of love. It is the development of muscle as 
well as of brain. It is the development of intellect 
as wellas of heart. It is the development of the 
whole nature. Itis by no mere accident that Charles 
Kingsley, one of the prophets of the “ new theology,” 
stood for what he called muscular Christianity. 
We believe in a religion that uses the Bible, that 
uses the prayer-meeting, that uses the Sunday- 
school, and that is also and equally ready to use the 
gymnasium or the bowling alley. We believe in a 
religion that is ready to use any and every instrument 
that tends to fit men for life here, because we believe 
that the way to fit men for life hereafter is by fitting 
them for life here. 

We believe, therefore, in a religion that meas- 
ures all instruments by their effect on humanity. 
The value of all religious instruments depends abso- 
lutely, wholly upon this: what kind of character do 
they make, what kind of men do they produce? Re- 
ligion is not something whereby man serves God— 
it is something whereby God serves man. God does 
not need our service, but we do need God’s service. 
Religion is not man taking hold of the ropes and 
pulling God’s car and giving him a ride—it is God 
reaching down and lifting man up, God bearing 
man, as Moses says, “as the eagle bears its young 
upon its wings.” So all religious instruments are 
to be measured by their power to inspire and ele- 
vate and broaden and enrich and educate and de- 
velop and redeem and sanctify man. Therefore 
it is that men of this school, in whatever denomina- 
tion they are, lay less stress upon particular instru- 
ments—from the time of Paul, who brushed the old 
rite of circumcision aside when he found it inter- 
fering with the development of manhood, down to 
the men of this day who count sacraments less sig- 
nificant than preaching, who measure the value of 
methods and forms by the effects which they pro- 
duce. We only ask of the plow whether it turns 
up the soil; and we only ask of the doctrine of sin, 
Does it make men ery out, “‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’’ We only ask of the reaping-machine, 
Does it gather the wheat into the granary ? and we 
only ask of the preacher, Does he, by his ministry, 
gather men into the kingdom of God and into the 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ? If he does, he is a 
good reaping-machine ; if he does not, he is a poor 
one. 

We believe, also, that religion is a ministry not 
only for man, but it is ministered through men. It 
is human in the end and object it has in view, and 
it is human in the instruments which it employs. 
We count the Bible the most human of books, be- 
cause we believe that in it God is speaking to man 
through men, because the only way God ever can 
or did speak to man is through men, because the 
only way in which God can be seen is by seeing 
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the God that is in human experience and the 
human soul. We believe that God made man in 
his own image; and, that, therefore, in the ex- 
periences of man God is to be seen. We open the 
pages, the mystic pages, of human experience, when 
we want to know what God is. We read that God 
is love ; and we look within the soul to see what 
love is. We read that God is justice; and we spell 
out justice in human letters. Men look at us and 
coin a great word, like a big bludgeon, and tell us that 
we believe in an-thro-po-mor-phism. It does not 
trouble us, and we answer: “ Yes, if by anthropo- 
morphism you mean this, that God is in the image of 
man because man is in the image of God, we be- 
lieve it heartily, thoroughly, and down to the very 
depths of our being. We do not believe that he 
exists inahuman form. We do not embody Him in 
our conceptions of Him. We do not believe in 
worshiping any graven image of God; but if we 
were going to worship a graven image we would 
take a man for a graven image—no, we would take 
a woman. We would prefer the worship of the 
Virgin Mary to any other form of idolatry the 
world has ever known, because a pure and perfect 
woman comes nearer to our thought of God than 
anything else God ever made. 

So it is by no accident that the men who believe 
in what is called the New Theology believe in what 
is called the Higher Criticism. We are not in the 
least afraid to take this book and go through it, and 
analyze it, and examine into its history, and find 
out who are the authors of its various books, and 
find out under what circumstances they were writ- 
ten. Weare not at all afraid of the discovery that 
Moses did not write all of the first five books. We 
are not at all dismayed that there is doubt whether 
Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel, or Solomon Solo- 
mon’s Songs, or David the Psalms of David. These 
things do not trouble us at all. We desire to know 
the truth, and we are perfectly ready to examine, 
and eager to find out what the truth is. You know 
that the light is invisible until it strikes a reflecting 
medium. The light as it exists in the waves of 
the ether no eye can see. The atmosphere trans- 


“lates it into luminous forms, into visible forms. So 


the truth of God is invisible until it comes into the 
atmosphere of human thought and human experi- 
ence, and we study this atmosphere through which 
this light is translated to human eyes, in order that 
we may better see the light, and may the better 
walk in it. 
We believe, heartily believe, profoundly believe, in 
the doctrine of the incarnation. We believe that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself ; but 
we believe that he was ina human Christ. It is a 
part of this movement that during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years as many lives of Christ have 
been written—written by men of the Dutch school, 
and of the English school, and of the French school, 
and of the German school; by men of the Ration- 
alistie school, and of the Catholic school, and of the 
Protestant school; by men evangelical and not 
evangelical. ‘Chey have all been contributing to the 
study of the life of Jesus of Nazareth. And they 
have all held up his human character; they have 
portrayed his human life; they have gone abroad 
and visited the land in which he walked, lived 
under the skies under which he lived, rested on the 
hills where he preached; they have studied the 
times and the circumstances of his life; and they 
have put this life of Christ, the story of what he 
thought and said and did, in all its human environ- 
ment and human setting; and we rejoice. They 
have done this because, in the setting forth of a man 
that spake as never man spake, and lived as never 
man lived, and that was more than man ever was 
or has been since, they set forth, whether they 
will or no, the divineness that was in him and 
shone through him. When we enter into our psy- 
chology of Christ we differ. Mr. Beecher says 
Jesus Christ was the spirit of Christ in a human 
body. I say that Jesus Christ was the spirit of 
God in a human soul and a human life. My friend 
says that Jesus Christ was God and man mysteri- 
ously joined together. But however we pyscholog- 
ieally differ one from another, we agree in this: 
God was in the human Christ, God was tabernacling 
in the flesh. It was a man that was lifted up to be 
the recipient of the divine glory and the manifes- 
tation of the divine personality to all coming ages. 
We believe that this God that was in Christ, and 
this Christ in whom God was-—we believe that he 
was reconciling the world to himself. We do not 
think that reconciliation or atonement is a mere 
letting men off from penalty ; we do not think it is 
& mere putting aside of anger or wrath. We do 
not believe, and we are ready to profess our unfaith 


on all proper occasions—we do not believe that 
God looked on his great family of children with 
wrath and hatred, and that it required the blood 
of Christ to extinguish the flames that were burn- 
ing in his soul. If that is atonement, we do not 
believe in atonement. But that is not atonement. 
We believe that God is reconciling the world to 
himself, taking the world to himself, holding the 
world to his own heart, pouring himself, his own 
heart, into the world, filling it with his own pres- 
ence, doing more than relieving it from penalty, 
doing more than even cleansing it from sin: he is 
transforming it, recreating it, making it divine. 
All the November day the clouds and the sun have 
been fighting each other, and at last, as the sun 
sinks toward the western horizon, the clouds yield 
and surrender. Now the sun shines through them 
all ;.it does not sweep them all away, but it trans- 
figures and transforms them ; and all the west is 
full of magnificent and resplendent glory because 
the sun and clouds are reconciled. The clouds are 
filled with the glory of the sun. All winter long 
the sun and the winter have been battling with 
each other. There have been some spring days, 
but the spring has been driven back and repelled. 
All winter long the ice has been holding the 
brooks in its chains. All winter long the winter 
has been holding the seeds in their graves. And 
the sun has been shining and shining, and coming 
nearer and nearer, and getting warmer and warmer, 
until at last winter and sunshine are reconciled in 
the spring, and the earth takes the sun to its heart, 
and all the earth glows with the glory of the recon- 
ciliation. Two great armies stand facing each 
other four years in battle array—North and South, 
liberty and slavery, nationality and secession. At 
last, under that famous apple tree, the stars and bars 
come down and the stars and stripesrun up. The 
work of reconciliation between North and South is 
finished. Finished? Just begun. The doors are 
open for a thousand influences to come from the 
liberty-loving North. Teachers pour in; books 
pour in; arts pour in; manufactures pour in; and 
through the years that are to come, the years that 
are now coming, the process of reconciliation is 
going on: for reconciliation between North and 
South means more than laying down the weapons 
of rebellion; it means more than surrender at 
Appomattox Court-House ; it means free press, free 
pulpit, free schools, free men, the song of freedom 
where before were the clanking of chains and the 
swish of the whip. Atonement means not merely 
the surrender of sinners to a forceful God, not 
merely the dissipation of the clouds, not merely the 
breaking up the frost, the surrender of an armed foe ; 
it means the incoming of the heart and life and 
soul and mercy of God into the human heart and 
human life, filling it with himself and making all 
the race divine. 

We believe in what men have called regeneration, 
or the new birth. We are asked, Do we believe 
that it is natural or supernatural? We cannot an- 
swer—because we think there is nothing so natural 
as the supernatural; because we think all things 
that are good and pure and true come from God ; 
because we think it is the most unnatural thing 
that any man should be separated and estranged 
from God, and the most natural thing that he should 
be in God and God in him. We do not believe in 
the distinction which Dr. Lyman Beecher used to 
draw between supernatural grace and what he called 
natural virtues. We believe that every virtue is a 
reflection of a Divine Spirit, a product of the Divine 
influence. It is as if a man should take a flower 
and ask, What colors on this flower come from the 
sun, and what come without sunshine? There is 
not a color there, red, green, purple, white, that the 
sun did not paint. And there is not an heroic act, 
there is not a noble aspiration, there is not a divine 
desire, there is not a dissatisfaction with self, there 
is not a longing wish for something nobler and 
better, there is not anywhere, nor ever was in any 
man, anything that was worthy of admiration and 
praise, that was not a reflection from the spirit and 
a product of the brooding love and life of God. 

What we believe, we BELIEVE. Oar faith is not 
growing less ; it is growing deeper and stronger. 
We repudiate—it is sometimes difficult not to do it 
with a little indignation—the statement that we do 
not care what a man believes so he does what is 
right; or the other statement, that we think that 
there is no truth that can be accurately and absolutely 
known; or the other statement, that we think relig- 
ion to consist chiefly in emotions and feelings and im- 
aginations. We believe what we believe. We know 
what we know. It is true that we think less, perhaps, 
of creeds than our brethren do; but perhaps it is 


true that we think more of faith than they do. It 
is true that we think less of dogmas than our breth- 
ren do; but perhaps we think quite as much of be- 
liefs as they do. What is the difference? I will 
try to tell you. Dogmais belief founded on author- 
ity. We believe a great many things on authority, 
particularly at the beginning of our education ; but 
the older we grow, and the faster we grow, the more 
we get out of dogma and emerge into a better, 
a deeper, a profounder belief. The child goes to 
school and begins to study physics, and the teacher 
says to him at the outset, The earth goes around 
the sun and revolves on its own axis. ‘“ How do 
you know?” The teacher replies, “ You will have 
to take that on my authority ; by and by you will 
learn how I know.” And the pupil takes it on 
authority ; and goes on, and studies arithmetic, and 
algebra, and geometry, and .conie sections, and 
logarithms ; and after he has been through school, 
and through the university, and gotten way up into 
the post-graduate course, and begun to use the 
observatory and the astronomic apparatus, at last 
he finds out for himself, by traveling the road which 
others have traveled before him, that the earth 
does go round the sun, and he dismisses the dogma 
because the dogma has become a personal faith. 
My child comes to me, and I say to him, “ There 
is a God.” “ How do you know there is a God ?” 
And I say to him, “ My dear little child, I cannot 
tell you how I know: you must accept it on my 
statement for the present. By and by, when you 
have gone where I have gone; when you have 
known what tears are, and what divine comfort is; 
when you have known what darkness is, and what 
divine illumination is ; when you have known what 
it is to be all alone in life, and yet not to be alone 
because the Father is with you; when you have 
gone through the experiences in which I have been 
schooled—you will not ask, ‘How do you know 
there is a God?’ you will know. You will dismiss 
the dogma, you will accept the faith.” We hold 
to these great eternal verities of the spiritual world 
with a deeper faith and a stronger faith because it 
is a personal faith—a faith of life, a faith of ex- 
perience. We cast away the dogma that we may 
grasp the faith and the truth. 

I accept the Apostles’ Creed, though I give to 
the phrase “ resurrection of the body” the modern 
interpretation. I accept the Nicene Creed, though 
I do not pretend to understand its definitions of 
the relation of the Son to the Father. I accept 
the new Congregational Creed—for substance of 
doctrine. I hold, as your former pastor held, to 
the great spiritual truths which are the common 
inheritance of the Christian Church in all the past 
—faith in God, faith in Christ as God manifest in 
the flesh, faith in the new birth, the new life of 
man when brooded and begotten of God, faith in 
religion as the life of God inthe human soul. These 
are all articles of my faith, and they are so because 
I believe in man, and in the power of man to re- 
ceive God, and in the capacity of man to walk with 
God, and in my own soul’s testimony, and in my 
own living experience of his presence and his truth. 

But I do not speak merely for myself—I speak 
for you this morning. Sometimes it is a good plan 
for one quietly to sit down in his room and write 
in a journal—if he will only burn it up as soon as 
it is written—what he really thinks and what he 
really feels. It gives definiteness and _positiveness 
to his convictions, and transforms that which was 
before a vague thought into a clear and positive 
conviction. So this morning I speak for Plymouth 
Chureh—have I spoken truly, brethren?—and I 
try to tell you what you believe, and what vour 

tor of olden time believed, and what I believe— 
what we all believe. We thank God for the fel- 
lowship that was given us here last Thursday, and 
for the hands outstretched to us, and for the god- 
speed given to us, and, not least of all, for the warm, 
kind, sympathetic, cordial words that were said of 
him who has gone from us. The spirit of truth is 
marching on, and the spirit of love; and it is 
growing wider and broader and deeper: faith in 
the love of God, a love that includes all his chil- 
dren; faith in the Christ of God, whose Gospel is 
for all humanity; faith in love for God in the 
human soul—of love of which every child may be 
the recipient ; faith in humanity because man is the 
child of God; and hatred, undving hatred, enmity 
unalterable and inextinguishable enmity, to every 
influence, to every power, to every kind of darkness 
that is keeping man from God by keeping him in 
sensualism, animalism, and. ignorance. May God 
help us, as we enter anew on our common work. to 
be followers of those that have gone before, as they : 
also were followers of Christ Jesus our Lord ! 
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ceive a reply either throug 
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Old Testament, Numbers xxii., 20, 21, 22. Some time ago 
1 wrote to you suggesting that when such passages are met 
with. instead of being obliged to acknowledge a contradiction 
in “the Word of God,’’ a man might reply that they are 
only mistakes of the human writer of the book. I can see no 
other ground upon which atefender of the Bible can stand. 
Reasoning men will not believe that books which contain 
passages such as may be found in almost any of the books of 
the Old Testament were ** written by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ To claim that this must be believed or the Bible be 
stripped of all value is unfair to the Bible. S. 
The proper view to take of such accounts as we have 
of Balaam is that there are traditional and legendary 
elements interwoven in the narrative. This, as it now 
stands, is the compilation of a writer who had a relig- 
ious end in view, and was prompted bv a religious 
spirit. His work, in the substantial lessons which it 
conveys, if not in form and detail, is the Word of God 
tous. No other view can claim Christian defense con- 
sistently with either the Bible itself or with reason. 


Please favor me with your opinion of the Salvation Army. 
Is it, in your estimation, a divine instrumentality adapted to 
the work it has undertaken? How is it regarded by thought- 
ful Christians generally ? These are questions of vital inter- 
est to us just at thistime. I have my own convictions, but 
am seeking an opinion for the sake of others whom I think 
mistaken and ill informed. M. A. K. 

When we read of Paul’s becoming all things to all 
men, so as by all means to save some, we are averse to 
criticising any honest effort to win men, however alien 
to our preferred ways. We have heard of a man who 
was first awakened to seek Christ by reading his gene- 
alogies. The extravagances, as they may seem, of the 
Salvation Army confront the torpid formalism of some 
of its critics. Life, even if eccentric, is better than 
death. We are not competent to state the consensus 
of Christian opinion in regard to it. We think that by 
its results it has justified its existence, if not all its 
doings, and has proved itself, to a certain extent, a 
divine instrumentality. 


1. Please inform me if the names Jehovah, El, Eloah, 
Elohim, are proper names. 2. If they are proper names, wh 
were they not used as such—as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, an 
others? 3. Has there been any work published giving any 
correct idea or significance of the Hebrew words that have 
been translated God, Lord, Jehovah? If so, can it be read 
understandingly by a person who has no knowledge of 
Hebrew, and does not know the letters ? ae 

They are proper names in the sense in which “ God ” 
is a proper name—+. ¢., a personal appellation. Their 
significance is somewhat in dispute. Jehovah is thought 
to be defined in Exod. iii., 14, as meaning the Self- 
existent One—“ I am.” £/ is said to denote the Mighty 
One ; Eloah, the Awful One ; Elohim (plural of Eloah), 
the Almighty ; Lord is 7 the English equivalent of 
Adonai, the word which the Jews in superstitious rever- 
_ence substituted for Jehovah in reading, and vowels of 
this substitute still appear in Jehovah instead of its 
original and proper vowels. Jehovah should properly 
be, as it originally was, /ahveh or Yahwe. Professor 
Toy, a very high authority, thinks that Yahwe was 
originally a deity of the sky, or the god of thunder. 
El, he says, was merely a general name for divine 
persons. The above is a condensation of whatever 
information can be had. The American Revisers of the 
Old Testament recommend substituting Jehovah wher- 
ever it occurs in the Hebrew text for Lord. 


What is your opinion, *‘in a few words,”’ of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, and their iron-clad binding 
** pledge *’? Do you favor that * pledge,”’ or would you favor 
a less compulsive form of ** pledge’? It seems to me rather 
hard for young people in the teens and twenties, in order to be 
active members, to have to sign quite such an iron-clad 
arrangement. Do you know any other forms of ** Wee's, ? 


We think them a valuable auxiliary to the other 
activities of the church. Their pledge does not seem 
to us in any reasonable sense extreme or rigorous, but 
simply one of endeavor to be and do what is appro- 
priate to an earnest Christian. It is really less stringent 
in terms than the pledge made in the Episcopal offices 
of baptism and confirmation, which we never heard 
ealled “iron-clad.” We know of no other form, but 
would be glad if our friend would indicate what he 
would approve as a satisfactory form. 


What is the best exposition of Matt. x., 23—xvi., 28—xxiv., 
34°? What coming’ and kingdom” are meant ? 
That best this in- 
uiry re s the coming and kingdom as inning to 
the lifetime of that “ generation,” 
advancing in the course of its age-long development 
toward the perfect “ consummation of the age-* (See 
Mait. xiii., 39, 40, 49 ; marginal reading of the R. V.) 
The kingdom is the sovereignty of Christ as the Law- 
giver of the ages. His coming is the revelation of his 
moral and spiritual sovereignty through the preaching 
of the Gospel and its practical manifestation in the life 
of the world. 


We should be pleased to receive the addresses of two or 
three ministers or divinity students who would like to re- 
ceive this paper but cannot afford to pay for it, and would 
like to receive it from subscribers after the latter have read 


it. 
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RELIcIous News. 


THE DEBATE ON REVISION. 


FIVE days of earnest debate were added last 
week by the Presbytery of New York to an 
equal number in the preceding week on the report 
of the committee that recommended the revis- 
Confession of Faith 
and the preparation of a new creed. The 
Seotch Church was filled day after day with an 
audience that never tired, listening hour after hour 
to speeches defending the Standards of the Church, 
or exposing them to ridicule. 

The discussion was in the main carried on with 
the best of temper, but on Friday afternoon the 
closing speeches showed a degree of warmth not 
often exhibited in so dignified a gathering. Presi- 
dent Hastings, of the Union Theologieal Seminary, 
as Chairman of the Committee, closed the debate, 
but Dr. John Hall occupied the half-hour immedi- 
ately preceding him. He said: 


“in the brief space allotted to this speech I shall 
make my appeal to the reason and judgment of those 
whom I am to address. It is alleged by these who 
desire a revision of the Confession of Faith that the 
conditions under which we are living are ‘greatly 
changed and improved ; that missionary work is being 
organized in these “~~ for which no provision is made 
in the Confession of Faith. But it is a Confession of 
Faith of which we are speaking, it is not a Confession 
of Duty. It is what the Church believes. If it is to 
be a Confession of Duty, let a new chapter be added 
with a section for each of the Boards of the Church, 
with possibly one on ‘ Prohibition,’ which is certainly 
‘in the air’ in the truest sense, and one on which in- 
struction is needed. Let us have a section devoted to 
the Evangelical Alliance, and one on the Hospital 
Sunday, ete. We could understand this if an "ethical 
statement of the duty of the Church was to be pre- 
sented to the world. But that is not the end of the 
Confession, which is a witness of truth against error 
and the bulwark of Zion. It would be better to add a 
chapter disclaiming second probation and Christian 
consciousness as a rule of faith ; that would be intelli- 
gible and in the line of a confession.” 


Dr. Hall contended that the so-called hard doc- 
trines are in the Scriptures, or may easily be de- 
duced from them. He showed how many things 
are believed by the Church simply because they 
are deduced from the Word of God. He had 


already taken the Rev. R. D. Harlan to task for 


accusing him of inconsistency for seeming to com- 
mend a report in December which he criticised, and 
against which he threw his strong influence in Jan- 
uary. 

Dr. Briggs intimated that Dr. Hall had misun- 
derstood Dr. Hamilton, whose strong argument for 
Christian consciousness Dr. Hall was picking to 
pieces. Later Dr. McIlvaine, of the Church of the 
Covenant, rose and disclaimed a statement attrib- 
uted to him by the speaker. 

President Hastings said many pleasant words in 
his closing argument, but he had several answers 
to the points raised by Dr. Hall. He wanted to 
see the proof-texts from which Dr. Hall could so 
much as “deduce ”’ the doctrines of preterition, etc., 
to which the Committee and the revision advocates 
objected. Dr. Hastings objected to the fatherly 
way in which Dr. Hall seems to instruct and re- 
buke those not young enough to be his grandsons. 
Twice during the Chairman’s address Dr. Hall rose 
and assured the speaker and the audience that he 
had not meant to be personal in his remarks ; once 
he denied implicitly having made the statement 
attributed to him. 

After the spirited duel, prayer was offered by 
Dr. Rossiter, when the Presbytery adjourned to 
meet on Monday of this week to begin taking the 
vote. It seemed probable that this would take at 
least two or three days, as amendments were ex- 
pected on many if not all the sections of the report, 
and it was understood that an effort would be made 
to have the former vote on the question of revision 
reconsidered, that a simple answer might be made 
to the first question of the General Assembly’s 
overture. 

Of the forty speeches made in the Presbytery 
last week little need be said. After the thirty- 
three of the preceding week little that was novel 
remained to be given. On Monday Dr. Howard 
Crosby presented an exegesis of the proof-texts to 
show that God never passed by a single creature 
that he has made. Against having the doctrine of 
preterition remain on the pages of the Confession 
his soul revolts. 

Dr. Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, and his 


elder, John C. Tucker, spoke for the report. Dr. 
Van Dyke favors heartily a new creed. On this 
point he said: 

“It is a curious fact that this very old Confession was 
once new ; and that it grew out of an attempt to revise 
the Thirty-nine Articles. It was to make this revision 
that the Westminster Assembly was convened. And 
it was while they were engaged in it that the Parliament 
ordered them to go further. We may take courage 
from the example. And unless two hundred and fifty 
_— of Christian experience and study of the Bible 

ve gone for nothing, the Church is better able to report 
progress in the understanding of Scripture to-day than 
she was then. We want a new statement of essential 
doctrine for four reasons : Because it will be simpler ; 
because it will be more Scriptural ; because it will be 
shorter ; because it will have a better balance. But 
suppose we cannot get this; suppose this Presbytery 
and the Church at large declines to make this change, 
and refuses either to leave reprobation out of the Con- 
fession or to move in the direction of a new statement 
of doctrine? What will happenthen? Who can tell ? 
One — certain. This debate will not leave the 
Church where it found her. She is either going forward 
or backward. I know not what course others may pur- 
sue, but for myself there is only one course. I intend 
to keep right on mwa, that doctrine, and if necessary 
denying it, by teaching that there are no infants in hell, 
and no self-imposed limits upon God’s desire to save 
men. I intend io teach that his love is universal, and 
that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, and that 
whosoever will may come unto him and take of the 
water of life freely. Is that Calvinism? I do not 
know. Idonotcare. It is Christianity.” 


Another earnest advocate of the new-creed move- 
ment is Professor Marvin R. Vincent, of the Union 
Theological Seminary. He went further than many 
of his brethren in this matter. He used these sig- 
nificant words with reference to the divisions of 
sentiment in the Presbyterian Church to-day: 


“My brethren, we have been urged to hold by the 
Confession as it is for fear of creating division. hy, 
is it possible that it is not recognized that division is 
already a fact? The Presbyterian Charch in these last 
months has traversed a space which separates her for- 
ever from what she was before the last General As- 
sembly. Not that the same differences of opinion did 
not exist then as now, but these differences have been 
formulated. Numerous Presbyteries have declared 
their opinion that revision of the Confession is de- 
manded, and numerous individuals, ministers and lay- 
men, have expressed unequivocally their disbelief in 
certain articles of the Confession. And this division is 
on record. We are no longer a united church before 
the world. We are confessedly disagreed as to our 
articles of faith. I submit that this fact will not suffer 
us to go backward. It is demonstrated that we cannot 
agree on the Confession as it is. To go back and re- 
affirm the Confession is not going to ai up that gap. 
[Dr. Vincent desires The Christian Union to say that 
his words on this point were misunderstood. He was 
not asserting or predicting organic division in the 
Church, but simply urging that the present manifest 
radical difference concerning the Standards places the 
Church before the world as divided, and furnishes a 
reason for endeavoring to heal the division by judi- 
cious revision. 

“Tt was said on this floor, in reply to the remark 
that ‘ Revision is in the air,’ that there are many things 
in the air, and among them the Prince of the Power of the 
Air. It is true, Mr. Moderator, and I know of no more 
effective instrument in the hands of that spirit of evil 
to strike at the unity of the Church and to impede her 
march toward spiritual conquest, than a formula of 
doctrine which she cannot preach and which she does 
not wholly believe.” 


The Rev. David G. Wylie, of the Knox Church, 
and the Rev. J. J. Lampe, of Christ Church, were 
among the defenders of the old Confession. 

So much has been said in the Presbytery and in 
the religious press about the great difficulty attend- 
ing the revision of the third chapter in accordance 
with the recommendations of the committee that 
Dr. John C. Bliss, of the Washington Heights 
Church, has tried his hand at it, with this result : 


“1. God from all eternity did, by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass ; yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creature, nor is. the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, but rather es- 
tablished. 

“2. For the manifestation of his own glory before 
the foundation of the world was laid, God in his rich 
mercy hath chosen, in Christ, to salvation and holiness, 
a people out of every kindred and nation and tongue 
of men—a vast host that no man can number—who, 
with the elect angels, shall share in the glory of God 
forever. 

“3. Those who are thus made accepted in the 
Beloved are so, not because of any merit in themselves, 
as of repentance or faith or good works moving God 
thereunto, but solely because of the good pleasure of 
his will wherein he delighteth in the salvation of men. 
Moreover, it has pleased God, in bringing his many 
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sons to glory, to appoint all the means needful there- 
unto: wherefore they, being fallen in Adam, are re- 
deemed by Christ, are effectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified,and saved; and all to the praise of 
his glorious grace. 

“4, Since there is so great mystery about the eter- 
nal purposes and plans of the all-loving God, our Father, 
it becomes us to treat of these high matters with special 
prudence and care, giving the more diligence to doing 
all his known will, that thus we may be assured of our 
calling and election. Above all, we are to be most in- 
terested and active in the fulfillment of that decree 
which declares that the heathen and the uttermost parts 
of the earth shall be given unto Christ fora possession ; 
to which end the Gospel is to be preached unto all men, 
and the offer of salvation, through God’s great love for 
the world in the gift of his Son as the propitiation for 
the sins of men, is to be made freely to every one, so 
that whosoever believeth on Christ shall be saved.” 


JoHN B. Devrns. 


BIBLE STUDY BY ADVANCED 
METHODS. 


LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of Christian 
A people of different denominations was held 
in New Haven the evening of January 22 to in- 
augurate a work of systematic Bible study in this 
city. Speeches were made by two professors in 
the university and by several clergymen, and a local 
board of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture was organized. 

The history of the rise and development of this 
national movement is interesting, as it indicates 
the constant extension and the increased earnestness 
of the study of the Sacred Scriptures. In Decem- 
ber, 1880, by personal effort on the part of Pro- 
fessor Harper, a correspondence school of Hebrew 
opened, with twenty pupils. In less thana year the 
number reached one hundred and fifty, and in 
September, 1883, it was about five hundred. Cor- 
respondence courses were also added in the cognate 
languages. In the summer of 1881 a summer 
school was started at Morgan Park, Ill. These 
schools have grown in numbers, and extended 
themselves to various cities East and West. 

The work of these summer and correspondence 
schools became so enlarged that in 1884 the man- 
agement was given over to a board of seventy pro- 
fessors of JIebrew and Old Testament subjects in 
the United States and Canada, which was called the 
American Institute of Hebrew. This continued the 
work of the correspondence and summer schools 
through five years. 

The work thus far had confined itself mainly to 
the study of the ancient languages; but a growing 
popular interest demanded its extension to the 
study of the Bible in English. On the 12th of 
October, 1889, a meeting of prominent educators 
was held in New Y ork, who felt themselves justified, 
by the constant extension of Bible study, in inaugu- 
rating the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
This body is governed by a board of fifteen direct- 
ors, composed of such men as Professor Thayer, of 
Cambridge, Professor Harper, of Yale, and Bishop 
Vincent, and includes also a large associate mem- 
bership of leading educators and clergymen. A 
national movement has thus been started toward 
more thorough work in the study of the Bible. 
The International Lessons and other helps have 
accomplished a great deal, but there is now a need 
and an opportunity for something better. Much 
study has been given to the Bible, but it has failed 
in reaching practical results, because the method 
has been lacking in system and purpose. Although 
most Christians know considerable about Christ, 
few could put their knowledge of his life into sys- 
tematic form. People do not study the Bible as 
they would study any other book. The Institute 
has recognized this need and this opportunity, and 
it has added to its work a department of special 
courses in Biblical study, to be followed by exami- 
nations. It intends to direct the study of the Bible 
in clubs and classes, and offer examinations upon 
their work. The incentive of an examination will 
encourage the study of Christ’s life as a biography 
and not as a series of events, and the Gospel of 
Luke as a book and not in detached passages. On 
December 30, 1890, the Institute will offer exami- 
nations ina thousand different places, under compe- 
tent examiners. These examinations will be in 
four grades, varying from the ability of the child 
to that of the advanced student. Certificates will 
be given by the Institute to those who pass this 
examination. 

Local boards are being formed under the direc- 
tion of the Institute. Two weeks ago the first 
one was organized in Philadelphia, and has now 


about a thousand members. Such names as Henry 
Clay Trumbull, S. W. Dana, and Dr. MeVickar 
are connected with it. It will offer courses in 
Hebrew, Greek, and the English Bible. Another 
local board has been started in Chicago, led by 
President Roberts and Professor Samuel Ives Cur- 
tiss. Another has been organized in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, which will hold summer schools and 
begin winter courses next season. All the Bible 
work at Chautauqua and all its branches will be 
placed under the care of the Institute. Next 
summer a school for college students will be held at 
Chautauqua similar to Mr. Moody’s school at 
Northfield, and all their time will be given to the 
study of the Bible. A board is soon to be organ- 
ized in Boston and in other centers. 

The New Haven Board starts asa branch of this 


national movement. It will open a summer school 


| in May, and has just inaugurated a winter school 


which will continue four months. It offers seven 
courses : 

1. Elementary Normal Course. 

2. Advanced Normal Course. 

3. Life of Christ, based on Luke. 

4. The same (second course). 

5. Israelitish History, embracing the period of 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon. 

6. Beginning Hebrew. 

7. Beginning New Testament Greek. 

The first two courses have formerly been included 
in the work of the Chautauqua Normal Union, and 
are designed particularly for teachers, to give a 
comprehensive view of the Bible and ways of teach- 
ing it. Courses three and four are parallel to each 
other, and will be a thorough study of the Book of 
Luke. Their design is not to be incidental to 
Sabbath-school work, but to aim at distinct and in- 
dividual results in a clear comprehension of the life 
of Christ. The classes will not be teachers’ meet- 
ings, nor prayer-meetings, nor lectures, but will be 
classes in the strictestsense. Those who enter them 
will be candidates for the examination. Course five 
would aim at the same results in the field lately 
traversed by the Sunday-school Lessons. Courses 
six and seven meet two hours a week, and undertake 
the study of the languages of the Bible. The aim 
will be to introduce the people to the very words of 
the writers, and to give them enough knowledge of 
the languages to enable them to use a critical com- 
mentary intelligently. W. A. T. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Presbytery of Syracuse, this State, has acted 
on the revision question, answering the few questions of 
the General Assembly by stating, first, that the Presby- 
tery is unanimously in favor of revision, and, second, 
that they express the hope that a way may be found to 
allow the present Confession of Faith to stand as a 
historic monument of what has been the creed of the 
Church for the last two hundred and fifty years, but they 
ask for a simpler and more catholic creed statement to 
be given to the churches. 

—The bench of Bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church was in session at Charleston, S. C., 
last week. It was expected that the race problem 
would come up for discussion, but the only reference to 
it lay in the fact that the Committee reconsidered a 
former determination to hold their next meeting in 
Selma, Ala., because of the race prejudice there, and 
selected Philadelphia instead. 

—The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, on Sun- 
day morning last announced his intention of resigning 
the pastorate of that church in April. He proposes 
that his pastorate should conclude with its thirtieth 
anniversary. Dr. Cuyler is seventy-eight years of age, 
and, though strong in most respects, has been annoyed 
of late years by increased deafness and failure of 
voice. The Lafayette Avenue Church has grown within 
the last thirty years from a small band of 140 members 
to a great church of 2,330 members—the third in point 
of numbers in the denomination in the United States. 
It maintains two mission chapels, has 1,600 children in 
its Sunday-schools, and pays the salaries of three min- 
isters and of two missionaries in the South. 

—The First Congregational Church building at 
Danvers Center, Mass., which was totally destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday of last week, had connected with it a 
strong historic interest. It was the old Salem village 
church, and stood on the site of the church in which the 
Salem witchcraft trials were held. 

—A cable dispatch from Japan announces the death 
of Joseph Neesima, whose personal history and mis- 
sionary work are familiar to all interested in the cause 
of Christianity. The following sketch of his life we 
take from the Springfield “ Umion :” 

‘* He was born at Yedo, Japan, February 14, 1844, and at 
the age of twenty came to this country as a fugitive. The late 
Alpheus Hardy became interested in him, and provided for 
his education at Andover Phillips Academy, Amherst Col- 


. And Theological Seminary. In September, 1574, 
epg ome Mount Vernon Church, Boston, and that 


fall, in a stirring appeal before the American Board at Rut- 
land. Vt., Seenieemed an interest in Christian education in Japan 
which enabled him to enter at once upon the work for which 
he has become famous. On his return to Japan he estab- 
lished the training school at Kyoto, known as the Doshisha, 
or One Endeavor, which has since, under his fostering care, 
become the most vigorous Christian institution in Japan. 
His intelligence, vigor, and wisdom brought him into promi- 
nence among the natives, and he won the special favor of the 
official classes, and from native sources he has recently se- 
cured $60,000 for the purpose of developing the Doshisha 
into a Christian university. He came to this country in 1885 
and returned to Japan in 1886, and, though his health has 
been somewhat broken, he has never relaxed his efforts in 
promoting Christian education in his native land.”’ 

—A correspondent writes: St. John’s Episcopal 
Church at Stamford, Conn., was burned to the ground 
January 24. The following Sunday the congregation 
of St. John’s worshiped with the Presbyterians, by 
special invitation of the Presbyterian pastor. The 
two Episcopal clergymen sat wearing their surplices at 
either side of the Presbyterian minister in his black 

wn. The Episcopal service was used throughout. 
The rector of St. John’s preached the sermon. The 
pastor read the lessons, and after the sermon extended 
the sympathy of his people to their guests. 

—The executive committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Committee of the United States and the 
British American provinces met at Pittsburg, January 
16, to arrange for the sixth triennial session of the 
International Convention, which is to be held the fourth 
week inJune. The convention will be attended by 1,200 
“a and at least 2,000 Sunday-school workers. 

—The Minnesota Congregational Club held one of 
its largest meetings Monday evening, January 27, at 
Plymouth Charch, Minneapolis. The topic discussed 
was “The Unity of the Church.” A paper was read by 
the Rev. Wallace Nutting, of St. Paul, and addresses 
followed by Bishop Fitzgerald, Dr. Tiffany, and the Rev. 
H. H. French, Methodist; Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Baptist; 
and the Rev. George R. Merill, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Minneapolis. The last speaker dwelt 
upon the significance of the recent installation services 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, as marking a happy 
advance in the expression of Christian unity. 

—Nearly twenty institutions of learning were repre- 
sented at the eighth annual New England Conference 
of College Young Men’s Christian Associations, which 
closed its sessions on January 26, at Middletown, 
Conn. These associations have a total membership of 
over twothousand. An average of two hundred repre- 
sentative members attended. The associations are 
organized to unite the Christian men in college for 
work among their unconverted fellow-students. They 
are organized on practically the same principles as 
those in the cities, but it has not been thought advis- 
able to have the two organizations unite, as the 
membership of the college associations is so constantly 
changing. Addresses on many forms of Christian 
work in colleges were made by prominent delegates. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Thomas McBriar was installed as pastor of the church in 
Post Mills, Vt., on January 15. 

—C. Van Norden, D.D., formerly pastor of the North 
Church of Springfield, Mass., accepts a call to the presidency 
of the Elmira College for Women. 

—E,. D. Mead was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Burton, O., on January 21. 

—Joseph E. Swallow died in Windsor recently, at the age 
of seventy-three. 

—J.M. Bowers, of Kidder, Mo., has resigned. 

—H. N. Lawrence accepts a call to Britt, La. 

~—T. A. Humphreys, of Cyclone, O.. has resigned. 

—C, H. Lemon accepts a call to Twinsburg, O. 

—John Claflin has received a call from Ovid, Mich. 

—W. A. Depew, of Concord, N. H., has resigned. 

—C. H. Goodspeed declines a call from South Hadley, 


ass. 
—F. A. Dillingham accepts a call to Attleboro’, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. W. Chapman has accepted a call to the Bethany 
Church of Philadelphia. 

—James N. Nourse has become pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Church of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—F. R. Symmes, of Fairton, N. J., accepts a call to the 
** Old Tennant ”’ Church, near Freehold. 

—Rufus 5S. Green, D.D., of the Lafayette Street Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has received a call from the Central Church 
of Orange, N. J. 

—James Ely, one of the second company of missionaries 
sent out by the A. B. C. F. M.. died at Thompsonville, Mass., 
on January 2%, at the age of ninety-one. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—T. S. Gillette, D.D., one of the pioneer Methodist 
preachers of Indiana, died last week, at the age of eighty- 
one. 

—Lyman N. Freeman, one of the oldest clergymen in the 
Episcopal Church, and the last survivor of those who were 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop White, the first presid- 
ing died Mich., last week. 

—Epiphanius Wilson has been appointed an assistant 
St. Andrew’s Church (P. E.), New York. - 

—John M. Carpenter, a Baptist minister, died in Burling- 
ton, N.J., last week, at the age of ninety. 

—Irwin Dennett was installed on January 28 as pastor of 
the Roslindale Baptist Church of Boston, Mass. 

-S. H. Boyer has resigned the rectorship of the Church of 
the P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Martin Ainger has become rector of Trinity C 
(P, E.), Mount Holly, N. J. 

—Charles Conklin, of Chicago, will succeed the Rev. G. L. 
Perin, of Boston, who will go to Japan as the first Universal- 

—U, J. Jackson n insta as pastor of t : 
of the Evangel (Christian), Brooklyn. . ec. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF.! 


Our working theory of life is an ideal. For 
practical purposes, we regard only the main currents 
of a life—those which run in a single direction, or, 
at any rate, are plain enough, like the great rivers 
onamap. In this way alone can we classify char- 
acters and describe motives. In fact, however, 
there is in every career a minute network of minor 
impulses, contradictory convictions, and inconsisten- 
cics which we are obliged to leave out of account 
when making biography and fiction, because they 
are too difficult to handle; they mar the unity of 
our picture and they blur its outlines. Convenience, 
therefore, justifies our slight departure from the 
actual; besides, fiction is not so difficult as exact 
truth. Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal is singular 
only because of its extraordinary veracity ; and still 
its veracity isnotconventional. ‘This young Russian 
artist had a passion for the exact truth, and her 
book, like her pictures, records persistent effort to 
attain exact expression. 

Since the date of Rousseau’s Confessions the 
modern mind has a growing taste for the nude in 
autobiography—in fact, for psychical vivisection. 
We emulate Lord Byron, of whom it was said he 
served up his heart garnished with brain sauce from 
his ownhead. Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff led a life 
devoid of any exterior event except what, toward the 
close of her life, the success of her pictures and her 
association with artists brought. She was the 
daughter of a lesser Russian noble, from whom, for 
some reason, his wife separated, taking her two 
young children. In 1870 Madame Bashkirtseff 
began to travel, when Marie was ten yearsold. The 
remainder of this young girl’s life was spent at Ger- 
man watering-places, at Nice, in Italy, and latterly 
in Paris, where Marie pursued her studies in paint- 
ing under Julian, Robert-Fleury, and, indirectly, 
also under the influence of Bastien-Lepage. At an 
early age—just when does not appear, since the 
part of her diary which she left for publication 
begins with her twelfth year—she determined to 
keep a journal which, published after her death, 
should immortalize her. Frankly she says: “ When 
I am dead my life, which seems to me a remarkable 
one, will be read. (The only thing wanting is that 
it should have been different.) This is the rer 
that has always terrified me. To live, to have so 
much ambition, to suffer, to weep, to struggle, and 
in the end to be forgotten—as if I had never exist- 
ed! If I should not live long enough to become 
famous, this journal will be interesting to the psy- 
chologist.” Ambition to be known, to leave some- 
thing after her so that she should not wholly die, 
is the key to this singularly energetic, intense char- 
acter. 

It does not appear that when a child she was 
aware that she had inherited a tendency to con- 
sumption, but she was haunted by the premonition 
that her life would be short. In 1874 she writes: 
“T want to live faster, faster. I fear that this 
desire to live always at high pressure is the presage 
of a short existence.”” And how she clung to life 
and enjoyed suffering, tears, anddespair! She was 
hungry for emotions. When she was thirteen she 
had a dream about the end of the world. This por- 
tent disturbed her. When sixteen she broke a 
looking-glass: she was frozen with fear. At times 
« she felt her spirit invaded by a species of inexplic- 
able terror, and felt herself sinking into an abyss of 
doubt and torturing thoughts.” In 1881 she records 
ominously: “On one or two occasions I have found 
three candles together in my room. Does this por- 
tend that I am going to die? There are times 
when the thought of death turns me cold. But I 
have less fear when I let my mind dwell upon God, 
though this does not reconcile me to the thought of 
death. Or perhaps it means that I shall become 
blind; but that would be the same thing as to die, 
for I should kill myself. What shall we find on 
_ the other side, though? But what does it matter ?” 
If we take as weak and credulous this young girl, 
who began any important work on Wednesday 
because Wednesday was a lucky day, who distrusted 
Friday beeause it was unlucky, who relied upon the 
prediction of Mother Jacob, the Parisian fortune- 
+ teller, we shall seriously mistake her. She meets 
all her forebodings or hopes with a religious fortitude 
mingled with a skeptical cynicism. This constant 

1 Marie Bashkirtsef’. The Journal of a Young Artist, 


1860-1884. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Illustrated. 
(New York: Cassell & Co.) 


self-examination of every motive also gives rise to 
singular subtlety and involution of thought. 

With the brain of a woman and the heart of a 
child, she desires from the age of ten to experience 
the grand passion, and at the mature age of twelve 
determines to fall violently in love with the Duke 
of H., a man whom she did not know, saw a dozen 
times on the street, and who was unaware of her 
existence. This furnished her material for emo- 
tions, and she indulged herself in the whole gamut 
of sentiments. A consummate actress, she played a 
harrewing melodrama of unrequited affection be- 
fore herself as sole spectator. Later on, when in 
Rome, she manufactures another love episode 
with a certain Pietro, a Cardinal’s nephew, and 
throws herself so completely into the réle that 
it takes her some years to convince herself that it 
was not the real thing. Her readers she does not 
convince at all. Real love comes at last when she 
knows it not—but this is the pathos which, like a 
holy hush of life’s noisy day, sanctifies her life. She 
knew that she was the idol of her family, that her 
mother adored her, but an irritable artistic temper- 
ament and nerves tense from disease made her 
petulant, perverse, and exacting. 

Yet at times she suspects that she has no heart. 
With laborious ingenuougness (or disingenuousness ) 
she poses to her solitary self and posthumous readers 
—unheard-of actress! In one thing she is always 
consistent and unswerving. From the first she deter- 
mined not to live, but to know. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Frénch, English, Italian, and Russian literature 
—the masterpieces of each she had read, each in its 
own language, before she was twenty. Yet she 
can confound Petrarch’s Laura with Isabella of 
the Pot of Basil. Think of this young girl reading 
Plato in Greek for a relaxation! She was only 
thirteen when she drew up a programme of the 
studies which she wished to pursue. To this she 
always adhered. Her earlist ambition was to 
become a danseuse, but this was only a child's 
fancy. Later a promising voice induced her to 
resolve to become a great singer. Unhappily, the 
disease which was to close so early this fervid life 
soon attacked her throat, and her voice was lost. 
To her this sorrow was bitter in the extreme. 
Her energies were then diverted into another chan- 
nel—art. The imperious necessity which she felt 
of expressing herself was henceforth, to the end, to 
shape itself in her journal and her paintings. 

Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff’s art life is relatively 
simple to comprehend—more simple, that is, than 
herself. At four years of age she draws the heads 
of the players with chalk upon the green cloth of the 
card-tables. Later she studies for two years under 
drawing and painting teachers. In 1874 she is able 
to write disparagingly of Raphael. “ What most re- 
sembles nature pleases me most.” In 1877 she enters 
the atelier of M. Julian, for, having lost her singing 
voice, she has determined to become a great artist. 
“ All my caprices are exhausted. . . . So, then, in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, and may divine protection be with me.”’ 
From this resolution she never swerved. Hence- 
forth to the end of her life, seven years afterwards, 
she pressed on with feverish and intense energy. 
“T will make every sacrifice that may be required 
of me for the sake of my art. I must bear in mind 
that that is myself. Therefore I will create for 
myself an independent existence, and what must 
come let it come.”” This in 1878, in defiance of the 
oncoming disease. 

Then intervenes a season of no apparent progress 
in her art. Jealousy of a rival pupil, Breslau, 
torments her. This person is to her a constant 
torture. Marie is forever comparing their work. 
She can but admit her rival’s excellence. “ Breslau 
has painted a cheek so true to nature, so perfect, 
that J, a woman and a rival artist, felt like kissing 
it.” “It is stupid indeed in me to be jealous of her. 
I am a child in art, and sheisa woman.” In 1881 
Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff was forced by consump- 
tion to go south, to Spain. This was the occasion 
of a new revelation to her in the art sphere. 

“ There is nothing in all the world to equal Ve- 
lasquez, but Iam too dazzled to be able to judge 
clearly. And Ribera! Heis wonderful! Ah, how 
it makes me long for genius! And they dare to 
compare the pallid pictures of Raphael and the 
unsubstantial paintings of the French school with 
these !’’ One may guess that the extreme attention 
to technical execution which is characteristic of the 
present French school, and sets the fashion in paint- 
ing, irked our young artist. However, the result of 
the Spanish tour was to open her eyes. She sees 
what she never saw before, “and walks about keep- 
ing her eyes wide open.” She wearies of pictures of 


the Virgin. “I, rude and ignorant barbarian as I 
am, with whom the opinions of others have but little 
weight, have never seen a Virgin such as I imagine 
her to have been. The Virgins of Raphael are 
beautiful in photographs; I confess that the Virgins 
of Murillo, with their round faces and rosy cheeks, 
appeal but little to my imagination.” She was ripe 
for an idealist. We find this mocking and sincere 
entry three months later: “ I think I have caught the 
sacred fire in Spain at the same time that I caught 
the pleurisy. From being a student I begin to be 
an artist.” Soon two more revelations of art came 
to her. First, she found that certain successes in 
drawing and color were attained by effort, and not 
the result of genius or a special trick or knack. 
Next, for the first time in her life she could see 
landscape. This last gift obviously came from the 
study of the works of Bastien-Lepage. His “ Jeanne 
d’Are ” filled her with enthusiasm. She calls it the 
greatest picture of the age. Again and again she 
alludes to it, as well as to others of his paintings. 
The result was that she was accused of imitating 
him. She retorts that any one who copies nature 
faithfully must paint like Bastien-Lepage. One has 
only to read between the lines to understand the 
secret of her adoration. From this time on to her 
death the determined girl worked incessantly, and 
her success was beyond denial. About her paint- 
ings there is a startling veracity almost photo- 
graphic. The simpler her subjects the sharper the 
focus of her truly vivid realism; as her journal 
increases in exactness and precision of expression, 
her art keeps pace. 

It would be an error to suppose that this capri- 
cious, conceited, affected person had no religion. 
Emerson is right when he says: “Our faith comes 
in moments, our vice is habitual. Yet there is a 
depth in those brief moments which constrains us to 
ascribe more reality to them than to all other expe- 
riences.” Nevertheless, it is soméwhat staggering 
to find a girl of fourteen who records: “ Apparently 
this some one who is above me, who rejoices so 
much at my weeping, has gone out this evening, for 
I feel very unhappy.” She vows to God that if he 
will satisfy her ambition she will make a pilgrim- 
age ; then she straightway questions if she were right 
in offering Him this bribe. Perhaps God is angry. 
She betakes herself to “ Holy Mary,” because “she 
is @ woman,” “more merciful,” more indulgent. 
This at fifteen! There is a certain prayer which 
she always reserves for critical occasions, because 
she has never known it not to be answered. At 
twenty, by using it she recovers her lost dog. Still, 
there are things in her church (the Orthodox Rus- 
sian) which at thirteen she cannot accept. While 
she decides that idolatry is a universal instinct, she 
knocks her head against the floor many times to 
obtain the favor of God, whom she doubts to exist. 
At nineteen she decides that she will no longer ask 
the help of God, but a few days afterward she 
betakes herself to prayer. Fatalism she brands as 
the “ religion of the lazy,” and yet thinks it will be 
impossible for her to be happy after death, because 
her life here has acquired such an impetus of suf- 
fering. 

“ Monday, November. 10, 1879.—I went to 
church yesterday. I go occasionally, so as not to 
be thought a Nihilist.” She has learned “to her 
cost” that, as to faith and prayers to God, “ there 
is nothing in them ;” however, she recovers herself 
partly by the reflection that prayer “stirs the 
emotions.”” This is the nadir of her religious ex- 
perience. The turning-point comes in her rejec- 
tion of a necessitarian theology. Then the poor 
girl loses herself in a maze of self-analysis, 
where she finds that self-consciousness neutralizes 
in her every good thought anddeed. Theold mys- 
tery of pain and sorrow vexes her at times to unfaith. 
“The disease progresses. There, now I begin to 
exaggerate ; yet, no, it is true that it progresses and 
that I shall never be well again, and that the good 
God, who is neither just nor good, will probably in- 
flict still further punishment upon me for daring to 
say so. He inspires me with such dread that I shall 
submit myself to his will—a submission he will 
probably not take into account, since it is the result 
of fear.” Later the thought of God becomes more 
consoling. Though beset by doubts which the 
habitual insincerity of her character made inevita- 
ble, Marie had .moments of spiritual vision. “I 
who do not believe in a God have fixed my hopes 
on God. My God, why hast thou given me power 
to reason? It would make me so happy if I could 
but believe blindly.’’ And finally, shortly before her 
death, she writes calmly: “Since God could not 
grant me all that was n to my life without 
ceasing to be just, he will let me die.” Many 
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words could add nothing to the concise history of 
this soul’s struggle—a contest that ended where it 
began, with this position : 
“OQ Thou, who didst with Pitfall and with Gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with Predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my Fall to Sin ?” 

We admit that Mile. Bashkirtseff was not mis- 
taken in anticipating that the world would consider 
her journal remarkable. It is a book where you 
begin by marking for reference the striking passages, 
and end by having marked the whole. It isa work 
of art, of one who made “a study from nature of 
the art of crying,” to whom love-making was a fine 
art, whose faith and devotions were elaborately 
enacted, and all performed with such skill that it 
must be discerned that often the actress deceived 
herself. How difficult to analyze such a character ! 
—to separate the real from the apparent! Marie 
Bashkirtseff was not an oddity, a monstrosity, 
but a type. She who had vexed herself from day 
to day because she could not prepare surprises 
and climaxes to whet the mental appetite of 
posthumous readers, comes at the end to the most 
effective climax, which for once she does not spoil 
by posing. For what could be more pitiful than 
the picture of Marie and Bastien-Lepage sitting 
opposite by the hearth, day by day, while a cynical 
Death, with fateful irony, laughed at their frus- 
trate love ? 


Recent Economic Changes and their Effect on the Pro- 
duction and the Distribution of Wealth and the Weil- 
being of Society. By David A. Wells, LL.D. (New 
York : D. Appleton & Company.) This volume isa 
handbook of the world’s economic history since 1873. 
It was in 1873 that the great decline in prices began. 
Mr. Wells examines first the extent of this decline and 
then its causes. His investigations confirm the esti- 
mate made by Sauerbeck, t between °73 and ’86 
the prices of the leading commodities of commerce fell 
approximately thirty-one per cent. This was just a 
little more than the fall in the price of silver, so the 
silver men appear to be right in maintaining that if 
their metal had not been demonetized the size of all 
debts (measured in their purchasing power) would have 
remained constant instead of increasing as they have. 
Yet the silver men are wrong, as Mr. Wells shows very 
conclusively, when — maintain that the rise in the 
purchasing power of gold has been due chiefly to legisla- 
tion against silver. Mr. Wells takes up in succession 
the production of the leading commodities. The de- 
cline in the price of sugar has been due in large part 
to the enormous bounties paid by the nations in which 
beet sugar is produced. Tbe bounties of Germany 
alone upon its exports amount to about $7,000,000 
a year—a sum equal to the total wages paid to 
all the workmen in the German sngar refineries. The 
decline in the price of iron has been due to the 
discovery of new fields and new processes. The average 
product per man of the furnaces of Great Britain, 
which for 1870 was estimated at 173 tons, is reported 
to have increased to 194 tons in 1880, and 261 tons in 
1884—the total increase in fourteen years being fifty- 
one per cent. Coal has declined thirty-three per cent., 
and its decline is traceable to the discovery of new 
fields and better methods of mining, and also to the use 
of substitutes for coal. In the year 1886 the amount of 
coal displaced by natural gas was estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey at $6,800,000, and the 
displacement in 1887 amounted to $15,800,000. And 
so on through most of the great staples of production. 
Unquestionably the er ag of silver had a cer- 
tain inflaence in increasing the demand for gold and 
enhancing its purchasing power, but this was not the 
chief influence. It was, Base very disastrous in its 
effects. The national debt of England amounts to 
$500 for every family. The size of each of these dol- 
lars was increased by thirty per cent. through the 
change which has taken place in the purchasing power 
of gold. It is the existence of these public debts which 
leads the moneyed men generally to favor a single 
standard, yet thereare some moneyed men who suffered 
through the change. A railroad which cost $20,000,- 
000 and was bonded for $15,000,000 in 1873, might at 
the present time be replaced at a cost of less than 
$15,000,000. In this way the bondholders come to 
own it all, instead of three-fourths of it; and the 
stockholders to own nothing instead of their original 
35,000,000. Thus, through the stretching of the yard- 
stick in which debts are measured, stockholders have 
been reduced to poverty without the intervention of 
managers. 


Individualism : A System of Politics. By Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe. (New York : Macmillan & Co.) In this 
volume we have the curious spectacle of a conservative 
pleading for the principles of anarchism. The author 
plans a voluntary agreement of men to take the place 
of law. He would have associations, based on common 
interest or convenience, for carrying out all the duties 
of the State. He recommends representation in Parlia- 
ment of the distinct business interests rather than geo- 
graphical areas. He wants to do away with all such 
artificial traditional divisions as countries, etc., as bases 
of local government, and substitute the co-operation of 


all interested in any phase of government. In his chapter 
on “ Labor Capitalization ” he presents a scheme of his 


i 

own by which labor may free itself. If the labor upon 
a certain piece of goods is worth £10 and the material 
used is worth £18, the total capital invested is £28; yet 
the goods may sell for £42. At present the entire 
profit of £14 goes to the man who put in his capital 
to buy the material, and none of it to those who put 
in their capital—their labor—to make the commodity. 
That the laborers are willing to make ins like 
this is, the author believes, a proof of their stupidity. 
By education and organization they ought to win for 
themselves a part of this profit proportioned to the 
capital which they invest. Unfortunately, this involves 
the ability of the wage-workers to wait for their pay 
till the product is sold, ani also their ability to be their 
own superintendents and rs. Inasmuch as the 
book is simply an expression of vigorous reaction against 
what has A a part of the common consciousness 
of the voters of to-day, it is not worth while to reply to 
the author’s argument against all State interference. 
His own theory requires that the majority of the work- 
ers shall recognize their common interests, and shall 
have a power of compulsion upon the minority. The 
author denies that there is any power of compulsion 
involved, but he does not succeed in making good his 
denial. “Obedience is what makes government, and 
not the names by which it is called,” says Burke, and 
until men are translated into some very foreign condi- 
tion you cannot make government upon mere voluntary 

reement. ‘The book is good as an antidote to Nation- 
alist doctrines. It presents a millennium based entirely 
upon individual endeavor instead of State interference. 

he style is always forcible, sometimes brilliant. 
Graphic phrases expressing present absurdities of gov- 
ernment abound, but the volume is as weak construct- 
ively as it is strong destructively. 


The nom de plume Pierre Loti is already familiar 
toal number of readers in this country who have 
found delight in the exquisite lines of his touch and in 
his fine descriptive faculty. One of the most charm- 
ing of his books has recently come from the press of 
A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago). An Iceland Fisher- 
man is really a poem in prose. It has a pure idyllic 
quality so unlike most of the work which now comes 
from French hands that one must go back to “ Paul and 
Virginia ” to find a worthy companion volume. Other 
French writers, George Sand notably, have written 
idyllic chapters, but “An Iceland Fisherman” is a 
complete idyl from beginning toend. M. Loti is an 
impressionist of the most delicate quality. He feels 
with the keenest sensibility the m and phases of 
each passing hour. In this little volume one is made 
aware of all the strange, lonely beauty and terror of 
the North Seas. Few writers have made so keen an 
observation of those elusive phases through which sky 
and sea in a day or a season, and still fewer have 
had the faculty of transferring these subtle things into 
speech. The story is infinitely sad, but it is so delicate 
and tender that its sadness does not oppress one like 
the melancholy of contemporary pessimistic fiction. 
It is in all respects a beautiful piece of literary art. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In the universality of readable qualities in its many 
articles Harper’s Magazine for February is equal to any 
recent issue of any publication of the kind. Such an 
article as James ee’ “ Nights and Days with De 
Quincey,” which gives, for the first time, the writer’s 
reminiscences of his intimate friend, would alone lend 
literary distinction to the issue. The paper throws a 
curious and extremely interesting light on the shy and 
odd personality of its subject. Another paper of per- 
sonal anecdote and reminiscence forms a striking con- 
trast; it is Mr. Lathrop’s “Talks with Edison,” than 
whom certainly no one could possibly be more removed 
in character and aim from De Quincey; the paper con- 
tains some new facts about Edison’s early inventions 
and experiments, and some interesting remarks on his 
beliefs as to the relation of science and religion. Gen- 
eral Wolseley contributes an acutely written, and of 
course thoroughly well-informed, articlé on “ The Stand- 
ing Army of Great Britain;” it is both historical and 
critical in its scope. The second part of Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s illustrated paper on Jamaica maintains the pict- 
uresqueness of its predecessor, and relates old negro 
legends, stories, and sayings. Of the other illustrated 
articles, those on Benvenuto Cellini and on New York 
Banks are the most notable. The stories are by Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, Brander Matthews, and Lafcadio 
Hearn. Mark Twain tears to pieces with great glee 
some of the absurdities of an old-time medical diction- 
ary he has come across, and which he superabundantly 
proves to be “A Majestic Literary Fossil.” 


With the midwinter Century comes the final install- 
ment of the Lincoln biography, dealing chiefly with the 
capture of Jefferson Davis, and ending with a careful 
estimate of Lincoln’s character and fame. The extent 
and comprehensiveness of this biography may be judged 
of from the fact that it has — through — numbers 
of the magazine. The ro test literary inter- 
est is that by Mr. C entitled 
“ Emerson’s Talks with a College Boy,” which abounds 
in peculiarly Emersonian bits of criticism, comment, 
wg teaching. A striking portrait of Emerson serves 
The installment of the autobiography 


as frontispiece. 


of Joseph Jefferson is ee occupied with amus- 
ing reminiscences of Edwin orrest, of whom four por- 
traits are given. The Congo region is made the sub- 
ject of papers by United States Commissioner Tisdel, 
and by one of Stanley’s former officers, Mr. E. J. 
Glave. A feature pictorially highly interesting is the 
beginning in this number of the letters from Japan 
from the artist La Farge, illustrated by the author. 
Professor George P. Fisher's third paper in the series 
on the “ Nature and Method of Revelation ” describes 
the differentiating of Christianity from Judism, and 
= — of Paul in shaping the growth of the 
urch, 


In the series of articles on Africa in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Herbert Ward, who spent five years in the Congo 
State, writes this month of “ Life Among the Congo 
Savages,” with many illustrations from his own draw- 
ings and photographs, and with some rather horrible 
details about the cannibalism and cruelty of certain 
tribes. Mr. Ward is a firm believer in the civilizing 
possibilities of railways in Africa. “A Day in Liter- 
ary Madrid,” by Mr. W. H. Bishop, describes agree- 
ably his visits to the famous novelists Valera, Galdds, 
and Valdés, whose novels have attracted much interest 
in thiscountry. Portraits of the three leaders in modern 
Spanish fiction are also given. The first part of a full 
biographical sketch of Ericsson by Mr. William C. 
Church, who was specially chosen by the famous 
engineer to write his life, is given this month. W. H. 
Mallock tells of a residence of a few weeks at a typical 
castle in the very heart of Hungary, and his impres- 
sions of the distinct types of life suggested by these 
castles—the medieval military life, and the life of 
luxury of later days—form a very interesting study. 
Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s short story, “ Through the Gate of 
Dreams,” seems to us to have no little genuine imagi- 
native power. We should advise no one who is afraid 
of bad dreams to read the second part of Octave 
Thanet’s serial ; it contains a tale of almost incon- 
ceivable cruelty and bloodthirstiness, which is quite 
too painful to be within the proper scope of fiction. 
The “Point of View” talks of Browning, “ Men’s 
Women,” and other topics, and is well worth reading. 


Much attention will doubtless be attracted by Gen- 
eral Francis Walker’s paper on “ Mr. Bellamy and the 
New Nationalist Party” in the current Atlantic Monthly. 
General Walker writes with unrestrained irony, and 
touches unsparingly what he thinks to be the weak 
spots in the armor of his opponent. Dr. Holmes con- 
tinues his “Over the Teacups” series, allowing his 
imagination this month to travel to distant worlds ; 
there is no lack of fancy, shrewdness, and playfulness 
in his charming talk. Political and historical subjects 
are pretty fully represented in this issue. Charles B. 
Elliott discusses the Behring Sea Question; Mr. K. 
Kaneko outlines the Japanese Constitution, and Mr. 
J. T. Morse gives a highly entertaining résumé of 
Davis’s “ eeclestions of Mississippi.” The literary 
element is well provided by important reviews and 
comment on current literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—F. Warne & Co. have recently published a new edi- 
tion of “ The Fables of John Gay ” in a tasteful volume 
with 126 drawings by William Harvey. 

—Professor Richard T. Ely’s “ Problems of To-Day ” 
and “ Labor Movement in America ” are about to reap- 
ae in enlarged form, from the press of T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

—Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has edited a memorial 
volume dealing with the life, writings, and speeches of 
the late Henry W. Grady. The book will be published 
by Cassell. 

—* Public Opinion” of Washington has followed up 
its two portrait groups of “ Representative Molders of 
Public S pinion ” (editors of the leading daily journals) 
with a third devoted to the editors of the chief maga- 
zines and weeklies. 

—“ Before Mr. Stanley went away on his last expe- 
dition,” says the London “Star,” “he was thinking 
out, if not actually engaged upon, a work which was to 
be the magnum opus of his literary life. It had been 
in his mind ever since his return from the discovery of 
Livingstone, and it grew into form and shape with his 
increasing years. Although he has told the story of 
his finding of the great missionary and explorer, a full 
record of his conversations with him, of the impressions 
made upon bim by those conversations, and by his daily 
contact with a man of such striking individuality, was, 
he felt, required at his hands. And that was the work 
which, when last in England, he had set himself the 
task to accomplish.” 

—Apropos of the coming publication of the diary of 
Sir Walter Scott, the “ London World ” says : 

‘“When Lockhart was writing Sir Walter’s biography, 
only a few years after his death, he had the whole diary pri- 
vately printed, and three copies were struck off, one of which 
was given to Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, and another to Dean 
Milman, who, with Lockhart, formed a secret committee for 
the at ee of deciding how much of the diary might then 
be published. As a matter of fact, only a small part was 
ultimately printed in Lockhart’s work, and Dean Milman 
and Mr. Morritt having returned their copies of the full 
diary to him, he left them among his papers, and I presume 
that it is one of them which is going to be published, for the 
entire diary may now appear without offending anybody, and 
very interesting it will be. Lockhart turned over every 
shilling of the large sum he received for the Life to the fund 
for paying off Sir Walter’s debts, which amounted in 1847 
(the year they were finally wiped out) to about $125,000.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Assemblyman Andrews has introduced into the 
New York Legislature a bill giving women the 
right to vote at municipal elections for supervisors 
or excise officers. Apparently this would be a very 
modest step in the direction of woman suffrage, but 
really it would be an enormous one. To give wo- 
men the right to vote at school elections means 
very little, because there is rarely any public excite- 
mént over them, and when there is, the opinion of 
women is not likely to differ from that of their hus- 
bands. But on the temperance question women 
have really a class issue at stake. As conservative 
Cardinal Manning said in England, “ There is no 
doubt but that if women had the right to vote there 
would be local option in almost every community.” 
It is not likely that this bill will become law in a 
State which is not even ready to grant local option 
to the men voters for fear that it will result in clos- 
ing the saloons in somany communities. 


The New York Senate has paseed a bill granting 
licenses for the sale of wine at public balls until 
three o’clock in the morning instead of one. No 
thoughtful man who knows anything about public 
balls in New York—no matter how liberal his opin- 
ions may be on the subject of drinking—can fail to 
deprecate the passage of this measure. Only a 
couple of weeks since, the writer passed by a hall 
near the Bowery in which one of these balls was 
being held, and, going in, found to his surprise that 
most of the young women were between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. Some of them were mere 
children. The young men with whom he talked 
said that the balls usually lasted practically all 
night. Speaking shortly after with a French work- 
man in the neighborhood, the writer found that this 
man was more strongly opposed to such balls than 
himself. “It is dreadful,” he said, “for a man 
bringing up a family in this district. There ought 
to be enough noble people in the community to 
compel the police to prevent young girls from at- 
tending such balls.” The bill which has just passed 
the Legislature, extending the drinking privileges 
of these institutions, makes a bad matter worse. 


It seems that in Nebraska the license amend- 
ment, which will be voted upun along with the 
prohibition amendment, has been so worded that, if 
adopted, license will be mandatory throughout the 
State. The wording of it is as follows: 


“The manufacture, sale, and keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage shall be licensed and 
regulated by law.” 


The “ Voice” quotes the following significant ex- 
tracts from the New York “ Brewers’ Journal :” 

“ The great Prohibition fight of 1890 will be made in 
Nebraska. There are two amendments to be submitted 
to the people of that State at the November election— 
one prohibiting the sale of liquor, and the other declar- 
ing that liquor shall be licensed in the State. If the 
second amendment is carried, local option will be wiped 
out, for it will make Prohibition in the State unconsti- 
tutional.” 

“It is a fight for life and death of Prohibition. For 
there are two amendments to be submitted at the same 
time—one for prohibition and the other for license. If 
the latter is adopted, license is mandatory, and any 
prohibitory measure will be in contradiction to the 
Constitution.” 

The liquor men are again demanding of Congress 
that the period in which liquor may be kept in bond 
before paying the tax shall be extended. They 
urge that spirits differ from any other taxable article 
_in that they are constantly evaporating, and that 
under the present law taxes are paid not only on 
the whisky that is consumed, but upon “ millions 
of gallons” that would evaporate long before they 
are needed in the channels of trade. There is, of 
course, an element of truth in this, but while whisky 
is acommodity which wastes as time goes on, it is also 
one which grows more valuable. The latter point 
fully offsets the former. 


THE WEEK. 


The report that the prohibition law of Dakota would 
forbid the use of fermented wine for sacramental pur- 
poses has been widely circulated. Archbishop I[re- 
land, of Minnesota, states that it has does much harm 
to the Prohibition cause in that State. According to 
the “ Voice,” the report is an intentionally misleadin 
one. The bill has no provision affecting the use a 
sacramental wines. The Episcopal Bishop who pre- 
sented a petition to the Legislature, asking that the 
bill be changed, wanted a clause expressly sanctioning 
sacramental wines. It is very likely that this request 
will be acceded to. One of the Dakota papers advo- 


cates the most radical proposition we have yet seen, to 
secure universal enforcement of the prohibition law. 
It is that the charters of cities that violate the law 
shall be suspended, and their governments placed in the 
hands of receivers. 


The “ Wine and Spirit Gazette” of London makes 
the following observation upon the resolution which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has decided to introduce into the 
House of Commons forbidding the sale of intoxicating 
liquor within its precinets : 


“It is very unlikely to pass. The first Irish Sunday Clos- 
ing bill necessitated an all-night sitting. About seven o’cloc 
in the morning a reporter, feeling miserable, went to the 
lobby—where the bar was then situated—for a little brandy 
for the purpose of removing a headache. * Bless you,’ said 
the waiter, ‘they have drunk up every drop of spirits in the 
House of Commons hours ago, in order to pass a Sunday 
Closing bill for poor Lreland.’ ”’ 


According to the annual message of the Governor of 
Rhode Island, the new license law has resulted in the 
licensing of a great many more places than was antici- 
pated. The high license movement at Baltimore seems 
to be gaining strength. In Kansas the resubmission- 
ists are again active. The new movement is almost 
entirely in the hands of Republicans. This is contrary 
to Kansas precedent. 


MUSIC. 


PETER CORNELIUS AND HIS * BARBER OF 
BAGDAD.”’ 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 


HE name Cornelius has achieved such a dignity 

in another than musical department of the prog- 
ress of artin Germany that its winning fresh honors in 
harmony seems a trifle superfluous. It was reserved, 
however, for a near relative of that famous painter 
of Diisseldorf, whose weather-beaten but noble fres- 
cos on the Glyptothek and in the Ludwig’s Church 
at Munich so many of us have admired, and whose 
grandeur of ideas is embodied in such pictures as 
“The Four Riders of the Apocalypse” in Berlin, 
to make a distinguished mark in the sister art, and 
at the same time to illustrate two proverbs: that 
concerning the way in which the mills of the gods 
do grind, and the phrase about the whirligig of time 
bringing in its revenges and awards. 

Born in Mainz in 1824, Peter Cornelius (named 
from his uncle) early showed remarkable literary, 
mimetic, and musical talent. After acquiring a 
good education, and making a first and unsuccess- 
ful attempt at an actor’s career, he threw himself 
into the study and pursuit of musical composition, 
working especially under Dehn, the excellent contra- 
puntist—who, by the by, was Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch’s tutor. Cornelius soon showed a mind and 
ideas as to music, especially operatic. They were 
quite unintelligible to most of his contemporaries. 
His thoughts and opinions were accordant with 
Richard Wagner—then struggling to get a livelihood 
and a hearing for his scores—with Robert Schu- 
mann, with Franz Liszt, and, in short, with what 
was then sneered at as the operatic “music of the 
future,” and which is now the music which the 
world has seized upon most passionately and uni- 
versally as the music of the .present—our present 
—and which is analyzable as the most faithful to art 
and common sense, and to truth in art. The liter- 
ary and critical talents of Cornelius were prominent 
in Schumann's famous journal, the “ Neue Zeit- 
schrift.” To it he often contributed, supplying 
articles as characteristic as his music, always ad- 
vanced in their ideas and treatment of musical top- 
ics. At this time he was residing in Weimar, the 
intimate friend and associate of Liszt, who set great 
store by him, and under whose encouragement 
(Liszt then conducting the Weimar opera) he com- 
pleted a comic opera in two acts, “ The Barber of 
Bagdad ’’—the poem and music alike his own com- 
position. 

If the reader has perused the deeply interesting 
volumes of the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, he 
will recollect Liszt’s brief references to this work. 
One performance the “ Barber” received (in 1858), 
and only one. That unique representation was as 
flat a failure as possible with the public and with 
the critics, who disparaged it with one accord. 
Liszt, in his anger at what he felt was a gross and 
stupid injustice, actually made it the motive for 
abruptly resigning his position at Weimar, and 
thereby proved his friendly partisanship and musical 
feeling to the full. Cornelius accepted the fate of 
his opera with more or less philosophy. He con- 
tinued writing and teaching. In 1858 he made 
Vienna his residence, where he and Wagner became 
close friends ; and later he followed to Munich the 
composer of “ Tristan,’ and, through Wagner's 
friendliness, became a confidential attaché of King 


Ludwig II., and finally a leading professor in the 
new Royal Music School, over which Hans yon 
Bilow presided. He completed and _ produced 
another opera, a serious one, “The Cid,” in 1865, 
and was varying his professional duties with com. 
pleting another, “ Gunlid,” when he died in 1874, 
at Mainz, aged sixty. 

He had not been dead a decade when began the 
resurrection of his music and of his personality as 
a brilliant musical intelligence, that had had the 
ill luek to bestir itself before its time. Already the 
backbone of the old and conventional in German 
operatic art was broken. New ideas and liberty 
and light were diffusing themselves rapidly in Ger. 
many. Wagnerianism was “a wind from the 
Fronde”’ that was blowing away clouds right and 
left. “The Barber of Bagdad” was at length 
seized on and revived at Coburg in 1887, with 
entire success. It has in two or three years passed 
the round of many of the leading opera-houses 
abroad, always with enthusiasm. That critical 
judgment so little time ago should have been deaf 
and obtuse to its merits seems astonishing. Cor. 
nelius’s other opera, “ The Cid,” is now to be taken 
in hand, and at last accounts the incompleted “ Gun- 
lid” is to be put into shape—both, doubtless, to 
add to the repute of a musician whose work was 
done in a corner in his lifetime, and whose _postho- 
mous fame is a fresh example of the way in which 
matters seern to take their own time and course 
in art. 

“The Barber of Bagdad” has been lately and 
efficiently produced at the Metropolitan Opera. 
House in this city, in course of its sixth regular 
season sung in German, and it is.probable many 
readers of this paper, to which it is a text, have en- 
joyed its unflagging flow of melodic beauty, grace, 
and humor, and its sprightly and symmetrical little 
drama. The story which Cornelius dramatized is 
(as may be inferred) that simple and quaint one 
occurring in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
of the talkative old functionary of the razor ard 
basin (the same who “had seven brothers’’), whose 
long tongue and officiousness nearly upsets the 
clandestine romance of his patron Nureddin, and, 
finally, brings together a whole household, a neigh- 
borhood, and a ward in frantic excitement, into 
the presence of the lovers, of the angry father of 
the lady in the case, and of the dread Khalif him- 
self. From first to last all is fun and vivacity. The 
libretto hits off the six characters with droll clever- 
ness. ‘The dialogue and verse are excellert. As 
for the music, it is so superior to anything of the 
kind, except the ‘“‘ Mastersingers” of Wagner, in 
the flow of original ideas, the taste and elaborate 
ness of instrumentation, and its deference to the 
advanced modern idea of operatic thought, that it 
is difficult to realize that it was written far back in 
the fifties, until one remembers the other and 
greater score, with which it is so strikingly in tune, 
by Wagner that was in mind and going on paperat 
about the same date. The “Barber” is a little 
gem of musical thought and individuality, just 4s 
the “ Mastersingers”’ is a kind of Koh-i-noor. It 
has taken its place and will keep it. It is interest- 
ing to observe, however, in connection with the pres 
ént success of Cornelius's work in his own country 
and in New York (where the two chief réles i 
the opera fare so admirably in the care of Mr. 
Paul Kalisch as Nureddin and Emil Fischer as the 
Barber, Abul Hassan), that plenty of the critical 
element that condemned it once still are very much 
alive, and have not modified their views because 
the younger generation are in the enthusiastic 
musical majority. The present writer was talking 
lately toa highly accomplished German musicia? 
of advanced age, whose appreciation of Mozart, 
Beethoven, of Schubert, and even of Schumann 33 
thorough and sincere. “ Yes,’’ said he, in a retro 
spective tone, “‘I knew Cornelius in Weimar— 
knew him pretty well. A bright fellow, but with 
most chaotic ideas—very little respect for the bes 
models in music. As for his ‘ Barber of Bagdad, 
it is exactly the sort of music I should think be 
would have written. Yes, I heard of it at the time 
Lately I went to this performance of it. It seem’ 
to me poor stuff, extravagant enough, and as fori 
being musical—Heaven help us! What his ides 
about form in composing were is pretty hard fot 
me to guess.” 

Genius seems often to us so compellingly asset 
ive that we are apt to underrate the closeness of !# 
escape from oblivion. When we realize that 
most dangerous foe has been, not sheer ignorance 
but narrowness in cultivated minds, the conditio?™ 
of its winning its “waiting race” are peculial) 
interesting. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 


XXVIII. THE STORY OF THE BAR- 
BARY CORSAIRS. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, author of ** The Story of Turkey,” 
‘The Moors in Spain,”’ ete. With the col- 
laboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U.S. Navy. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50, 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGET SERIES. 
XXVI. THE GARDEN, as considered in 
literature by certain polite writers. With 
a critical essay by Walter Howe. With 
portrait of William Kent. $1.00. 


Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. Ry Frahk 
Vincent, author of *‘ Around and About 
South America,” ete. Fourth edition. 
With frontispiece and maps. $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL. 

A Far Look Ahead; or, The Diothas. 

limo, paper, 50 cents. 

*,*A new and cheaper edition of this ex- 
tremely thoughtful and ingenious volume has 
just been issued. It;should be noted that “A 
Far Look Ahead ”’ was first published in 1883, 

"The book is devoted to customs, habits, and love 
in the misty future, and for pure, genuine imagination 
most charmiggly worked out, is unexcelled.’’— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

Six to One. By Edward Bellamy, author 
of ** Looking Backward,” &c. 16mo, new 
and revised edition, paper, 35 cents. 

** Humor is not the only quality of this little gem of 
a story. but it is that fur which the reader feels most 
gratetul; it is so quaint, so odd, 89 iadefinable, of a 
sort which is thoroughly individual and independent 
of opinion.’’—London Spectator. 

A Midsummer Drive Through the 
Pyrenees. By Edwin Asa Dix, M.A., 
ex-Fellow in History of the College of New 
Jersey. 12mo, cloth extra, illustrated, gilt 
top, rough edges, $1.75. 

“Seldom does a book of travel come to our table 
which 1s so much like atrip itself as this one is. Upon 
closing the last leaf we feel as if we had been with the 
writer."’— Public Opinion. 


The Industrial Progress of the Na- 
tion: Consumption Limited, Production 
Unlimited. By Edward Atkinson, author 
of **The Distribution of Products,” ete. 
cloth, $2.50. 

* The problems presented are treated with skill and 
furce, and will interest even those who do not agree 
with the conclusious reached by the author.”—J. F. 
Journal of Commerce. 

Spring and Summer; or, Blushing 
Hours. By William Washburn. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“Many of lis lines are melodious, many of his 
stanzas gracefully turned.”’"—¥. Y. Evangelist. 


*,* Putnam’s List of Recent Publications 
will be forwarded free to any address. 


7 
WOMEN | Lb 
S WHO LIKE TO Z 
DRESS 


“\iwell, can do so with 
expenditure of very little/y 
money, if they are willing 
wA to do a little pleasant work in 
evenings. The money can 
s\lbe earned, or a silk dress 
s\l will be given in exchange ib 
for work--if desired. ib 
We offer special induce- 
ments to agents for some 
NV special work just now. An 2 


Nunusual opportunity to Z 


make money. 
— B 
Curtis Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Z 


HOLY LAND EXCURSION, 


Organized by the Rev. Dr. Thomas, sails February 12. 


Spring Parties to Europe ; send for programme. 
. Monthly Parties to italy, first-class, $400. 
2 ile Steamers and Dahdbeahs 
Re'erence by permission : the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
nger ort ew Nile . Ce. 
(Established 1844.) _ #0 Broadway, New York 


Gaze’s ** Gazette.’’ 5c. 


HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & 


NEW BOOKS. 
Conversations in a Studio. 
By Wittiam W. Srory, author of 

“Roba di Roma,” etc. 2 vols., 
16mo, ¥2.50., 


Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal 
conversations on a great variety of topics in 
art, history, society, and literature. 


‘Dr. Muhlenberg. 


Vol. III. of American Religious 
Leaders. By Rev. WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


An interesting account of the life and effect- 
ive work of a leader in the Episcopal Church, 
and a saint of the Church Universal. 


The North Shore Watch, 
and Other ‘Poems. 


By GeorGe E. Wooprerry, author 
of “Edgar Allan Poe” in the 
series of American Men of Let 
ters. 16mo0, in an artistic bind- 
ing, gilt top, $1.25. 

Very few of these poems have been printed 
before, and the tasteful volume comprises 
such poetic power and achievement as first 
volumes of verse rarely possess. 


A History of the Old South 
Church, ‘Boston. 


By Hamitron A. 
numervus illustrations, 
8vo, $10 00. net 


A full and adequate account of one of the 
most notable historic buildings of America. 


eAgnes of Sorrento. 
By Harrier BrEecHER 
Riverside Paper Series 50 cents 


- 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


With 
2 vols., 


Midwinter 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties. 


SOCIAL SINGING. Songs; 


“College Songs for j 
(each $1). Good Old Songs we used to 
ing 


Rallying Songs” (35 cta., or $3.60 


ANTHEM BOOKS. Emerson, 


thems of Praise’’ ($1, or $9 dez.), Emerson. **Amer- 
ican Anthem Books” ($1.25, or $12 doz.). Dow’s 
** Responses and Sentences”’ (30 cts., or $7.20 doz ). 


Sacred: ** Ruth and Boaz” 
65 cts., $6 doz.); ** Rebecca” 


Great Success of our new $1 Music Books. 


“Piano Classica,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, ** Popular 
Piano Collection,” * P 
lection,"’ ** Song 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


‘These sermons are help- 
ful and stimulativg, keen in 
avalysis and strong in their 
appreciition of the impor- 
ta: ce of the fo: mative period 
of life.’’— Boston Journal. 


“Everywhere they are 
gema.”’... — Christian Union 


“They have the charm of 
aweetness and simplicity.” 
~The Independent 

“A clearer cr more sug- 
gestive study of thé few frag- 
mentary glimpses of Christ's 
b yhood is rarely seen.’’- 
The Advance. 


THE 
CHILDHOOD 
OF JESUS. 


ADOLPHE MONOD. 
Cong. Sunday-School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICA0O. 


oh 4 4 A MONTH can be made work- 

$7 5,00 to $250 00 ing for us. Persons preferred 

who can furnish a horse give 
‘ments may pro ye 

in towns and cities. 


. f 
F°SOHNSON CO.,1,009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY'S 


MIDWINTER PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CATHOLIC MAN. By Mrs. LAwRENce 

I2mo. $1.25. 

A physician, working out the science of life. 

A poet,consec i tothe service of spiritual beauty. 

A society girl, with more than a society pist’s ambi- 
tion, who wants to do something with her life. These 
are the characters. 

It is a novel of much original power, intensely in- 
teresting, exquisitely beautiful in ~~ > and lJan- 
guage, as catholic as its title, and fairly contagious 
with aspiration. 

STORIES OF NEW FRANCE, By A. M. 

and Tuomas G. Mareuis. Illustrated. 

2mo 

How New France was found ; the tragedy and com- 
edy of town-building ia the midst of Indian tribes ; the 
struggle between the French lily and the English cross; 
the complete triumph of thelatter at the fall of Quebec. 

“Stories Of New France ”’ is a thrilling and roman- 
tic book, ving an insight into Canadian history. _ 

Admirers of Evangeline will be glad to learn from it 
the true story of the Acadian exiles. 


THE SHOP. By E. A stirring, 
sensible, and helpful book fur the people, —— 
editor of the Journal of Education. lW2mo. oth 
binding. 60 cts. 

** It is terse, epigrammatic, and pungent, pervaded 
by the quality which some one has deacri as *sanc- 
tified commoneense,’ and full of suggestive and stim- 
ulating things which are certain to set readers to 
thinking.’’— Boston Journal. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. BB. Quarto. LIlus- 
trated 


. $1.50. 
It contains ** Five Little Fopners Midway,” by Mar- 
RS Sidney, and J. T. Trowbridge’s ** Adventures of 
avid Vane and David Crane ;"’ also ms, short 
stories, travel and biographical sketches, art 
papers. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
OUR ASIATIC COUSINS. By Mrs. Lzono- 
WENS. $1.50. 
AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By 
Ristey Sewarp. $1.25. 
NAVAL CADET BENTLY. By H. H. CLargx, 
U.B.N. $1 50. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
By E. 8. Brooxs. Uniform with “Story of the 
American Sailor ’’ and “* Story of the American In- 


Library binding. $2.50. 
SECRETS AT RUSELADIES. By M. H. 
CATHERWOOD. $1.00. 


WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By Georert Mac- 
Donato. $1.50. 
Al the bookstores, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Send postal for Sel-ct List of Books and Illustrated 
Prospectus of the Lothrop Magazines 


dian.”’ 


Famous NatTIONs. 


The Stories of Peoples which have 
attained Prominence in 
History. 
In twelve octavo volumes of 800 pages 


each. 24 separate and complete histories. 
1,2co illustrations. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED 
in every county in the United States. An 
unusual opportunity offered to experienced 
canvassers and good territory for beginners. 


| Write af once for particulars. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
8 West 24TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


original and se- 
lected anthems by 
the best writers. Every composition in this book was 
tested by practical choir use before being incorporated 
$1.00 by mail, postpaid. 

A Monthly Mag- 
azine containing 
each month new 

Anthems for the Choir, Organ Voluntaries, and articles 
treating of the leading musical topics of the day. 
Price, $1.50 per year; licts. a single copy. Special 
terms to clubs of five or more. 


in the work. Price, 


A splendid collection 

of original and ar- 

ranged anthems b 

this popular and wel 
by mail, postpaid. 


A collection of anthems 
adapted to the wants ofall 
denominations as Ser- 

By H. P. DANKS. vices, Opening Pieces, Col- 
lection Pieces, ete., ete., and available for Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs. The Organ part is printed on a sep- 
arate stalf. Price, 3 cents by mail, post 


PUBLISHED LY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


-— IN THE WORLD. — 


MILLIO BOOKS, RARE, CURIOUS & 


CURRENT, ON HAND. 
Libraries and Books bought. 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY BOOK- 
STORE IN THE WORLD. 
<a” Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAMBERS ST., Pact, New york. 


.F.8UDD0S 
By W F Price, $1.00 


known composer. 


| Ant 


A collection of 


()opp, MEAD & COMPANY 5 


=. COLUMN 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


Announce for Publication in February: 


A NEW WORK BY PROF. DANA. 


Characteristics of Volcanoes, 
with Contributions of Facts and 
Principles from the Hawaiian 
Islands. By James D. Dana, 
Professor of Geology in Yale 
University. With many maps 
and illustrations. Octavo, cloth, 


$3 50. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Corals and CoralIslands. By 
James D. Dana, Professor of 
Geology in Yale University. 
With many maps and beautiful 
illustrations. Octavo, cloth, 


$3-50. 


This book was first issued eighteen years 
ago. and has passed through many editions. 
It has been thoroughly revised and brought 
down to date by the addition of upward of 
fifty pages of new matter. Four full-page 
plates, in color, have also been added. 


The History of the United 
States under the Constitu- 
tion. By James SCHOULER. 4 
vols , octavo, cloth, $9 oo. 


This standard work, which has heretofore 
been published by W. H. Morrison, of Wash- 
ington, has been added to our list, and a new 
edition is now offered in a style more worthy 
of its merits. The old edition will be fur- 
nished at the old price until exhausted. 


Of this work the Nation says: “It is the 
most real history of the United States yet 
produced for the period it covers.”’ 

And Hon. GeorGre BANCROFT, the veteran 
historian, says: “I recognize in all I have 
read, faithf ul investigation and superiority to 
prejudice.”’ 


The Stories of the Three Bur- 


glars. By Frank R Srock- 
TON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50° cents, 


The Great War Syndicate. 
By Frank R. Stockron, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Both of these stories are written in that 


same strain of cheerful humor which 
made Mr. Stockton’s reputation world-wide. 


Miss Mordeck’s Father. A 
Novel. By Fani Pusey. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 co; paper, 50 cents. 


Palestine. By Major Conver, 
R.E,, leader of the Palestine 
Exploration Expeditions, With 
maps and illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the series of 
Great Explorers and Explorations. 


Magellan and the Pacific. By 
Dr. H. H author 
of *The Cruise of the Mar- 
chesa” 1t2mo, cloth, with maps, 
etc, $1.25. 


This is the third volume in the series of 
Great Explorers and Explorations. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


Life of John Davis, Arctic 
Explorer and Early India 
Navigator, being the first vol- 
ume of the series of Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations. By 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B.,, 
F.R.S. With maps and illus- 
trations, 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


— 
CANTATAS. ( 
(65 cta., or $6 doz.). Becular: ** Dairy Maids’ Sup- 
yi (20 cts., or $1.80 doz.); “Garden of Singing | & evr 
lowers "’ (40 cts., or $3.60 doz.). 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 41, No. 6. 


NEVER BEFORE TO-DAY. 


“The Best of Religious Papers.” 
Boston, November 2, 138%. 
lam quite willing to be quoted anywhere 
as believing that The Christian Union is the 
best of religious papers, and as advising 
everybody to subscribe for it. 
(Rev.) Putuuirs Brooks. 


— 


“Go on! in God’s Name!” 

ATHOL, Mass, December 30, 133%. 
Go on, in God’s name! Your paper, as far 
as its editorial conduct is concerned, and 
indeed in most other respects, is simply 
beyond praise. As a Unitarian I find it very 
mach to my taste; and, where it does not 
reflect my sentiments, it never offends my 

Christian feeling. (Rev.) C. E. P. 


“My Favorite Paper.” 
Can., January 7, 15). 
I take several papers, but there is none so 
good as The Christian Union. It is and has 
been for years my favorite paper. 


(Rev.) W. G. H. 


“1 Place it at the Head.” 
Cananpatooa, N. Y., January 4, 1890. 
A member of my family takes The Chris- 
tian Union, and I thus know its value. I 
take several excellent papers, but I place 
yours at the head. I wish it were in every 
Christian family. I wish you great success. 


(Rev.) A. M.S. 


“ The Best Weekly Paper Published.” 
Omana, Neb., January 2, 1890. 

{ consider The Christian Union the best 
weekly paper published. (Rev.) W.S. 


“Married to It.” 
Kan., December 30, 1539. 

I have been a continuous subscriber ever 
since it was inaugurated by the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. Although a Methodist, I have al- 
ways admired the catholic tone and the broad, 
liberal, judicial spirit of The Christian Union. 
My wife tells me I am married to The Chris- 
tian Union. I plead “guilty.” Eternity 
only will tell the good you are doing to the 
human race. Ever yours in your great work, 

(Rev.) S. S. H. 


‘In its Columns One Feels the Pulse- 
Beat of the Times.” 
New York, November 4, 1539. 

I am a most hearty believer in The Chris- 
tian Union; have taken it for a number of 
years, and use all prudent opportunities to in- 
duce others to do the same thing. I not only 
read it thoroughly the eight months of the 
year when I am at home, but have it sent to 
me the four months that | am every summer 
eut of the country. 

The paper is bright and crisp, and ‘abreast 
of the times. Items of current interest, both 
at home and abroad, are treated by it ina 
masterly way. In its columns one feels the 
pulse-beat of the times. The spirit which 
animates it is broad and generous; uncom- 
promising, but recognizing good wheresoever 
it is to be found. . 

I never feel that I quite know what has 
transpired in any given seven days unless 
I have read The Christian Union’s weekly 
digest. (Rev.) C. H. P. 


After Twelve Years’ Acquaintance. 

KAysvILLe, Utah, December 30, 1889. 
The Christian Union has been a most wel- 
come visitor to our home for many years. 
It was my wife’s religious weekly paper be- 
fore our marriage. If my memory is not at 
fault, we have had it in our home nearly 
twelve years. I like its manly tone on most 
of the great moral questions of the day. I 
wish you all manner of success in the future, 
even more than you have enjoyed in the past. 


(Rev.) E. M. K. 


Never Before was the public so generally intelli- 
gent on all matters of common human interest—religious, 


political, social, scientific, economical, major as well as 


minor—as it is to-day: Thursday, February sixth, Anno 


Domini Eighteen-Ninety. 


Never Before was true religious sentiment so 
general or sincere as it is to-day. When novels such as 


‘ Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward, Preacher,” and “ Look- 


ing Backward ’’—which are, in fact, religious and social 


treatises of the most serious character, presented in story 


form—can record editions aggregating quarter-millions, 


and stir the public feeling of nations to its depths, no 


preacher has a right to complain if he finds himself 


addressing empty pews. 


Never Before were religious teachers as a class so 
closely identified with their people and their times, and 


never before, therefore, so intelligently informed on all 


matters of public interest, secular as well as religious. 


Never Before, consequently, were the opinions of 
religious teachers on all matters of public interest so 


valued, or so deserving of being valued, by the general 


public. 


Never Before, consequently, were opinions pub- 


licly expressed by such religious teachers, as to the stand- 


ing of a periodical, so significant as these we now take 


pleasure in grouping and presenting on this page. 


“ First in Interest, Information, 
Suggestion, and Ability.”’ 
Mancuester, N. H., December 16, 1339, 
Of the seore of periodicals that come to our 
home, The Christian Union is first in interest, 


information, suggestion, and ability. We find 
it indispensable. (Rev.) W. C. McA. 


“The Cream of Current Thought.” 
New December, 1889. 
Without flattery, | consider The Christian 
Union the foremost paper in giving us the 
cream of the current thought of the times. I 
wish you all success in the future. 


(Rev.) Wa. G. F. 


“Most Helpful to the Christian 
Ministry.” 

AmuerstT, Mass., December 12, 1839. 
The Christian Union improves with every 
year. 1 value it as by far the most profitable 
of family newspapers, and especially as the 
most helpful to one whose calling is the 
Christian ministry. With sincerity and in 

cordial sympathy, (Rev.) H. W. B. 


“It Quickens Thought.’’ 
HoLuanpD Patent, N. Y., December 7, 1389. 

I have long regarded The Christian Union 
the most helpful paper I take, both in its 
power to quicken thought and to enlarge and 
elevate the spiritual life. (Rev.) H. H. A. 


“An Annual Cyclopedia of Important 
Events.” 
Norwicn, Conn., December 6, 1889. 


I find The Christian Union a necessity ; 
and, as I have it bound in paper covers, it 
serves me as an annual cyclopedia of impor- 
tant events. (Rev.) G. W. J. 


“May its Shadow Never be Less!” 


E. WestTmorevcanp, N. H., December 19. 

I regard The Christian Union a choice gem, 
indeed having no peer among the best of all 
the papers now published by the American 
press ; keeping abreast with the rapid march 
of intelligence and the various vital questions 
constantly coming to the front for investiga- 
tion and solution. Its conservatism and 
radical views keep it safely and harmoniously 
well balanced in its kind and courteous treat- 
ment of every question ; and its truly Chris- 
tian spirit is most admirable and helpful in its 
various departments. ** May its shadow never 
be less !”’ (Rev.) J. C. 


“Your Errands of Good-will.” 


Temesca., Cal., December 24. 
My Very Dear Friend: I have enjoyed 
your weekly visits through the past year very 
greatly. I wish you the richest blessing of 
our heavenly Father as you visit his children 
on errands of good-will. (Rev.) J. M. T. 


“I Wish Your Christmas Stocking 
Filled.”’ 


Westriatp, N. Y., December 27, 1839. 

I take pleasure in adding my word of ap- 
preciation and encouragement to the many 
that I know have already been uttered. I 
sincerely wish that The Christian Union's 
Christmas stocking may be filled to repletion 
with subscriptions for the new year. 


(Rev.) W. F. F. 
“Close up to My Ideal.” 
Laas Crry, January 2, 1890. 


The Christian Union is close up to my ideal 
of a religious weekly. (Rev.) J. B. T. 


“Most Cordial Approbation of its 
Theological Teachings.” 
Puvaskt, N. December 11, 1889. 
With the renewal of my subscription, per- 
mit me to express my most cordial approba- 
tion of your theological teachings, especially 
as expressed in the editorial entitled ‘Thought 
Leaders in issue of the 5th. What you there 
say concerning ‘‘the dualistic conception of 
creation’ of the current theology, of ‘* the 
supernatural ’’ as related to ‘‘the natural,”’ 
of science and religion,”’’ of miracles”’ as 
signs and tokens of the presence of that Being 
in the unjverse who is the omnipotent ani 
omnipresent One, of inspiration and incarna- 
tion as ‘‘the out-working manifestation of 
the in-working of the Divine Spirit in the soul 
of man,”’ ete., is most admirably stated. 
If my appreciation may count for anything, 
you may be sure you havea large and abound- 
ing measure of it. (Rev.) J. D. 


“It Sees that the Weaker Party Is 
Not Pushed to the Wall.”’ 


First ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Co.tumsus, Ohio, November 4, 1839. 


The Christian Union is the begt weekly 
paper that comes to my door. It is bright, 
interesting, wholesome, genuinely liberal, 
properly conservative, sound and strong. As 
a family journal its influence is pure and 
stimulating ; its discussions of current topics 
are fresh and sensible; its attitude upon the 
burning social questions is candid and judi- 
cial, with a disposition to see that the weaker 
party is not pushed to the wall ; its tone and 
temper are always Christian. I wish that it 
had half a million subscribers. 

(Rev.) WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


“The Christian Spirit Pervades Its 
Columns.” 

Boston, Mass., December 27, 1839. 
On page 858 of this week’s paper I read: 
“Even a heretic husband is an admirer of its 
consistent contents.’’ Nowadays it is quite 
difficult to tell just what a “* heretic ”’ is, and 
perhaps those who do know will never tell. 
But I imagine that it is no disgrace to The 
Christian Union editors to get out a journal 
that is admired by the good “ heretics.”’ It 
is indeed a great and good paper in every 
particular. I took it ‘* on probation,” and I 
shall not discontinue till I am forced to do so. 
Some of us who are called * Liberals ” are 
not expected to assent to everything you 
write, but the Christian spirit that pervades 
your columns is contagious, and inspiring as 


well. (Rev.) H. A. P. 


“Facile Princeps.”’ 


Yarmovutn, Mich., December 30, 1339. 
Your journal is excellent in the highest 
degree, and facile princeps among all those 
known to me. I wish people around me 
would subscribe for it. I shall continue to 
try what I can do in that respect. 
(Rev.) W. L. 


“A Witness to the Truth.”’ 
Sr. Geonce’s Rectory, 209 East Street, 
New Yorn, November 5, 1839. 

I have, ever since I came to New York, 
been a regular reader of The Christian Union. 
The more I see of it the better I like it. | 
honor its open, honest spirit; I honor its 
courageous spirit. I see as much of religious 
newspapers as most clergymen, and the 
trouble about the larger part of them by far 
is, they “‘hedge’’ and ‘“‘truckle”’’ on real 
questions. Some powerful interest or other 
most evidently tones down or influences their 
columns. Issues that we all feel (however we 
may differ about them) to be vital are ignored, 
or at the least the language held concerning 
them is non-committal. There is nothing of 
this unworthy attitude about The Christian 
Union. ‘* To witness to the truth ”’ as those 
who conduct it see the truth—this and noth- 
ing less is its most evident cause for being. 
In any way in my power I am indeed glad 
to advance its work and enlarge its circula- 
tion. (Rev.) W. S. R. 


en 
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—J. E. Powers, Advertising Expert. 
THE adopted by a well-known New York mer- Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


A LETTER THAT MAY MEAN 
MUCH. 


HE following letter has particularly 

interested us. It points an idea 
that we already had in view. If, now, 
it interests a sufficient number of our 
readers, we are ready and shall be very 
happy to do our part. Please read it 
and consider the suggestion carefully ; 
and, if you feel that it expresses a need 
on your part, please write and tell us so. 
Several scores of ballots, in the form of 
postal cards saying, “I approve of Sun- 
day-School Extras,” will assist us to make 
prompt decision in the matter. Here 1s 
the letter referred to, for which we beg 
now to express our hearty thanks: 


Battimore, Md., January 10, 1889. 
Dear Sir: 

Could an arrangement be made to supply sub- 
scribers to The Christian Union—and perhaps 
others—with extra copies of the Home Department 
Supplement at low rates ? 

The question is prompted by my failure to finda 
periodical suitable for distribution among youths, 
between sixteen and twenty odd, and among Bible 
class scholars, in our Sunday-school. Your separa- 
tion of the Home Department into a Supplement 
makes a periodical which is admirably adapted for 
the purpose. We could use some twenty-five copies, 
that would go into nearly as many homes where 
now there is either no religious reading, or where 
there is none of a thoughtful and stimulating sort. 

The other religious weeklies that come to me go 
out entire in the next week's mail to others; but 
The Christian Union—or what is left of it—goes 
into the fire, because so many of its articles are cut 
out for preservation. 

Sincerely yours, 


MR. BROWN. 
AST week, you may remember, Mrs. 
Brown was referred to in this de- 
partment. Mr. Brown has since been 
heard from. He lives in Boston. He 
sends us an important letter, whose sub- 
ject matter depends entirely on an “ im- 
portant inclosure’”’ that he alludes to, but 
—the said inclosure is lacking. This, of 
course, means extra correspondence and 
trouble ; and, just at this time, when our 
office corps is fully occupied with giving 
suitable greeting to new subscribers and 
renewals, we desire in every proper man- 
ner to avoid causes of delay and assist our 
friends in obtaining from us the prompt 
attention that we endeavor to give to all 
their letters. 

As one step in this direction, suggested 
by Mr. Brown’s letter and supplemented 
by similar experiences that nearly every 
reader will no doubt recall, permit us to 
emphasize an office rule that was long ago 


chant : 

“TINCLOSURE FIRST! NEVER’ MIND 
ABOUT IMPORTANT LETTER TO ACCOMPANY 
IT—THAT WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF.” 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE HovGHTON. 


It’s a great boon for a business man to have some 
hobby to ride outside of his business. He may properly 
let it be an expensive hobby, so long as he can afford the 
expense. It’s surghum to his suppawn. Sabe? It’s 
molasses to his mush. 

* * 
* 

I believe in phrenologists —that is, I believe in one I 
know—though not in phrenology asa science. There 
are other bumps life gives to a man, that out-talk any 
on top of his head. It’s the life-bumps and kind of stick- 
ing-plaster used that make character. 

* * 


* 
Sponge your slate, and start fresh. Now, write the 
words: “Let us hump!” I hope you have written 
them large ! 


* 


One man lives a life of Sundays, and another of 
“blue Mondays,” and another of “ cesdbott ” Satur- 
days. Those kinds of men won’t do in the business 
line. To the true merchant every day begins a fresh 


year and a fresh century. 
* * 


* 

I’m like the leader of an orchestra who literally over- 
looks the competent ones, and devotes his attention to 
those who are behind time, or a neck ahead of it, or 
nowhere in the musical race. If he has a hundred in 
his band, that precious corps of ten “ outs ” will bother 
him more than all the other ninety. 


On principle, he’s down on everything new. No 
“ fresh-fish ” man can catch him as a customer. Seems 
to me that a man who’s so skittish at the sight of any- 
thing unusual would do well to borrow his horse’s 
blinkers. 

That’s your sober second thought, is it? Well, now 
give it a still soberer third thought, with a general de- 
sire to try and see it in the same light Ido. I’ve given 
it more phosphorus than you’re likely to. See how 
sober I look ! 


* * 


There goes the head-farmer in that ha rom, with 
three helpers, and Normans on the trot. That’s be- 
cause he holds the reins. In another half-hour you'll 
see them harvesting that field of wheat, head-farmer 
still at the fore—and, as long as he stays there, those 
three helpers count for six. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
AMERICAN GARDEN, 

ANDOVER Review, New, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Book Buyer, . 

CENTURY, 
EnGiisu ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Harper’s WEEKLY, 

Harper’s BAZAR, .. . 
HARPER’s YOuNG PEOPLE, 


LipprncoTt’s MAGAZINE, . 

LivinG AGE, 25 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 75 
New Review, .... =. 60 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, . 50 
Saint NICHOLAS, 75 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 75 


ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 75 
10 
Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 50 
Youts’s Companion, Renewal, 15 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in thts column, an age to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or wllustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books o 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in » anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise heip or amuse—wiil be heartily welcomed.} 


QUININE OR FAITH? 


May I say a few words in your Subscribers’ Column 
from the standpoint of Christian Metaphysics, which 
you have not touched in your “Reason for Our Un- 
faith ” ? 

We believe that cure can be produced by persistent 
thought-transference, so affecting the mind of the 
patient as to affect his body, together with the blessing 
of God asked on the keeping of his mental and physical 
laws. Is not this precisely the combination of faith 
and works which St. James aud you agree in desiring ? 

Every wise doctor knows the effect that the mind 
can produce on the body, and tries to secure the mental 
working in curative lines, and tests his methods by their 
success. 

While I can break up an attackof malaria by men- 
tal treatment as soon as an allopathic doctor can do it 
by quinine, without the nervous reaction of the latter, 
why is it not as well to take a treatment and pray, as 
to take quinine and pay ?_ It seems to me better. 

E. E. Newman. 


THAT “STAR OF BETHLEHEM.” 


I remember that, some time ago, some of your cor- 
respondents seemed much interested in the alleged 
reappearance of the “Star of Bethlehem.” The sub- 
ject seems to have come around again, and the following 
statement by Professor Pickering may be of interest. 
He says : 


“*I ean scarcely believe the story that this star eman- 
ated from the astronomers at Vienna, for, had there been 
the slightest intimation of the appearance of this star, it 
would have been cabled to us at once, as is always done in 
the case of astronomical news gathered in Europe. The re- 
port is probably the unauthorized revival of an old rumor 
that this star, erroneously called the Star of Bethlehem, was 
to make its appearance; but as this statement has been made 
several times since 1884, when the star was looked for by 
some astronomers, there is doubtless nothing in it. 

“The star referred to was the one discovered by Tycho 
Brahe in 1572, and was named forhim It appeared quite 
suddenly in the constellation of Cassiopeia, and had a brill- 
iancy greater than any of the planets, so much so that it was 
visible in the daytime. From certain records, it was believed 
by some that this star had appeared in the same position 312 
years before, or in 1260, and, assuming this interval of appear- 
ance to be correct, it would have been visible about the time 
of the Christian era, and it was thus termed by some the Star 
of Bethlehem. If its return was after 312 years, the time of 
its reappearance would have been in 1884, but nothing has 
yet been seen of it, although many observers watched for it 
at that time.”’ G. 


EDITING IN CHINA. 


The Chinese journalist, says a contemporary, is a 
philosopher. His life is a reasonably happy one. He 
is free from care and thought, and allows all the work 
of the establishment to be done by the pressman. The 
Chinese compositor has not yet arrived. The Chinese 
editor, like the rest of his countrymen, is imitative ; he 
does not depend upon his brains for editorials, but 
translates them from all the contemporaneous papers 
he can get. There is no humorous department in a 
Chinese newspaper. The newspaper office has no ex- 
changes scattered over the floor, and in nearly all other 
things it differs from the European establishment. The 
editorial room is connected by a ladder with bunks in 
a Jeft above, where the managing editor sleeps, and 
next to it is, invariably, a room fitted up with an opium 
bunk and a layout. Evidences of domestic life are 
about the place, pots, kettles, and dishes taking up as 
much room as the press. If an editor finds that jour- 
nalism does not pay, he gets a job at washing dishes 
or chopping wood. 


MONKS AND NUNS. 


In a morning paper is the following paragraph : 


‘The number of cloisters and monks in Spain has increased 
with astounding rapidly of late years. Spain now has 29,230 
monks and 25,000 nuns, in 1,330 eloisters and 179 orders. In 
Barcelona alone there are 163 cloisters for women. In the 
last fourteen years the number of monks in Spain has been 
sextupled and the number of nuns has been doubled.” 


Can you kindly inform me how so large an army of 
men and women are supported ? and what is the prin- 
cipal cause or inducement for their choosing such mode 
of living ? SUBSCRIBER. 

(These numbers are slightly less than’ before 1835, 
when the Jesuits were expelled. Since 1851la reaction 
has set in, and there are but 60,000 Protestants among 
17,000,000. The Church revenues are sufficient for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and the number attracted 
into their ranks is accounted for by the ascendency of 
the Church, greater in Spain than elsewhere.—Eps. 
C. U.) 
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The rates for money for the week have 
varied but little for most of the week. 
The banks have been free lenders at 
three and a half to four per cent., while 
the ruling rate in the open money market 
has been three to three and a half per 
cent., with the exception of Friday’s 
money market, when they were able to 
advance rates, for a few moments, to five 
per cent. This was entirely exceptional, 
and was only possible because of the rule 
of the Stock Exchange which does not 
permit of money negotiations in the Ex- 
change on Saturday. The banks, there- 
fore, hold back caouah funds to supply 
their Saturday’s need, which results in a 
less supply for the market on Friday. 
The Treasury did not buy many bonds 
during the week, since the Secretary has 
refused 4s until further notice ; he calls 
for a percentage of funds in the public 
depositories, however, and offers to buy 
4s of the banks which are to surrender 
funds under the call, at 124. This refusal 
to take 4s daily has resulted in a further 
accumulation of money in the Treasury, 
but the flow of funds from the interior is 
constant now, and is on the increase, so 
that we may look for continual ease 
for an indefinite period. We may sin- 
cerely hope, however, that funds will not 
ease so as to permit of gold shipments 
again early in he spring and summer. 
The nearly seventy million dollars of 
gold taken last year in the early part of 
the season should exempt us from a fur- 
ther depletion this year. The Bank of 
Rusia has finally succeeded in drawing 
about eight or ten million dollars gold 
from the Continent during the past week, 
which has raised the rate of reserve in 
bank to about forty-two per cent. against 
thirty-eight to thirty-nine per cent. in the 
previous report. Yet, at the meeting of 
the Bank Governors this week, no change 
was made in the discount rate, which still 
stands at six per cent. We look for a 
reduction to five per cent. at the next 
meeting, on Thursday—though it may be 
again postponed. The Bank of England 
has been rather severely pushed during 
the season on account of the extraordi- 
nary accumulation of funds in the Bank 
of France, which holds nearly 360,000,000 
more than at this time last year. ‘We 

resume that the increase in the Bank of 
tngland reserve this week is made from 
drafts on the Bank of France mostly. 

The continued mild weather effects 
the coal trade adversely ; there has been 
a curtailment of production by the com- 
panies, and the season is pow so far ad- 
vanced that there is a general feeling 
that the trade will be very much con- 
tracted during the next season. The 
- outlook is poor for house coals, but the 
market is fair for iron furnace coal and 
coal for traffic and manufacturers’ pur- 
poses. The difficulty is that the mining 
of the one necessitates the mining of the 
other. 

The winter wheat report on the condi- 
tion of wheat is up to last year’s condi- 
tion at this time, which was excellent, 
while the acreage is considerably larger 
than that of 1859. Indeed, this mild 
weather is undoubtedly good for vegeta- 
tion, while the heavy snows in the West 
and on the Pacific slope are doing no 
damage excepting, occasionally, in the 
way of freshets. 

The apparent attempt, during the week 

t, ‘to break two or three up-town 
Seale in this city by a set of conspirators, 
full accounts of which are published in 
the daily papers, had the effect, tempora- 
rily, of checking the upward movement 
in the stock market during the latter 

of the week. The three banks—the 
Sixth National, the Lenox Hill, and the 
Equitable—have closed their doors. The 
assurance is given that the depositors in 
these banks will be fully paid, and that 
the only sufferers will be the stock- 
holders. While the affair seems to in- 
dicate a scheme on the part of a 
set of dishonest men to get possession 
of a strong bank for the purpose of 
despoiling it, the fact that these men 
have been caught i in the act, and will be 
put through a searching examination in 
court to find out just what their motives 
are, relieves the public moral sense from 
the contemplation of the success of a bold, 
open-faced plan to rob $2,000,000 of de- 
posits. The plan was a novel one in ap- 
pearance, but in reality it was by the 
employment of about the same sort of 


methods, seemingly, as those employed by 
Fish, of the Marine Bank, some three 
years ago. The disaster of great loss 
has been averted by the prompt and manly 
action of the Cashier of the Sixth National 
Bank, who exposed the secret transac- 
tions when he saw clearly what they evi- 
dently meant. The stock market had no 
reason to feel the effects of this attempted 
robbery, but, naturally enough, it was 
checked in the/upward tendency of prices 
by the exposure; it closes, however, steady 
at about the prices of last week, some quo- 
tations being slightly lower ‘and some 
higher, with a maintenance of quotations, 
on the average, about the same as a week 
ago. 

The bank statement is as follows, which 
leaves the surplus reserve at about $14,- 
250,000 : 


Loans, increase........... $3,988,300 
Specie, increase.......... 433,600 

tenders, 106,000 
Deposits, 5,211,200 
Reserve, decrease......... 763,200 


WALL STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Jerrery O. Pueirs, Pres. Gro. W. Bawpen, V.-Pres. 
J. O. Puerps, Sec’y and Treas. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS 


In Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, Eastern 
Kansas, and Indiana. 


IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


(Connecticut Charter), 
WESTERN OFrFice: 
Muscatine, - - - - Towa, 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
51 Asylum Street, - Hartford, Conn. 


INTEREST PRINCIPAL 
Payable at the United States Bank, Hartford, Conn 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 
New England Loan & Trost Co., 


Deal in Govw’t Land Warrants and Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities Pr 

a General Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


SEATTLE 


ing Real Estate and Financial 


The **Queen City”’ 
and Metropolis of 
the New State of 
mn. For 


FINANCIAL. 


Our 7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on Town 
and Farm property, mo 
and our 6 PER 


NET INCOME 


NATIONAL::-: 


+cAcE 
COMPANY. 


7% 


DE BEN- 
TURE BONDS, am- 
ply secured, ARE 

TURE UNEQUALED FOR 
CONSERVATISM, 


AND OFPER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, 85,125,000. 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York : Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON, 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State antherity and 
transaction a 


Acta as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, panienee, or] Receiver. 


pondence from 
First- Clase Re Real Esta 
MARKEL 

. SHANNON, 


supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 


general and safe 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


parties d 
te Mortgages with unquestionable security for oa payment of princi 
and Trust Officer. 


5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
for om on 
and interest. 


investments. We loan mone 


ELDE 


G. Vice-President. 
James B 


G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


A Committee of Investors, i in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska, 
drove seven hundred miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans, and reported 


every one to be safe. 


The Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined tie 


the Committee. 


RZ™~ Send for Investors’ Committee Report and Monthly Bulletin. 


HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 
000,000.00 overy dollar of pn 
nterest has aid at maturity, and al ~ 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
r cent.,and profits, in a comparatively short 
ime, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from speculative features. 
For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H..PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


Dek 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 breaduer, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


THE HOME 
Savings ald Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - + $10,000,000. 


E. C. BaBB, President, - Mayor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P, JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, peepentes of Minneapolis. 
A. G, WILcoKX, Secretary. YNES, Attorney. 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under regular Bank Examiner’s supervision. 


Safe. “property worth 
Frofitable. 


amount of the 
Favorable terms as to time and man- 
ner of making loans, enable us to 
earn 10 per cent. net on our 
paid certificates. 
nitely, or can ermina on 
P ermanen l. four weeks’ notice, at option of 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
issued at 86.5, and sharing in profits of the Associa- 
tion until their value increases to S100. This is a 
feature of this Association, 
For further information, address 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Rulidine. Philadelphia. 


investmente, mailed free on application to the 


BUNNELL & EVO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
No. 140 Nassau Street, - - - New York. 


Ww. Stewart Eno. President: R. Orts and 
G. Liviseston Morer, Vice- idents; Lutner B 
Treasurer ; Marr. H. Euuis, Becretary. 


Jonathan.” Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co. Beattle, Wash 


MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
| moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most my 
growing city in the Northwest, and 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. U nquestioned re erences 
on application. Corres} 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


. 


| 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 
a the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for 

Red River Valley Lands | #24 work done for the 
for Bale. County. A regular in- 


Moneu Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,(00.00. Highest rate of interest constant 
with choicest security. Pamphlets 


E. 8. Onmspy, A. L. Onmssy, 
President. H. E. 
N. Y. City. 


150 Nassau Street, - - 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. | 


are large in B 


oak y Properti in Dulu the 
side of the Harbor nL de West Superior. We 
send and maps to locate them when 


satisfaction, and 
AMR. 


terest. Refer to the Merchants’ “Bank, 
luth. and hundreds who — dealt with us in other 
Btates. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, "A 


OORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 


ESTMENT 


KER. 


| 
| 
| 
§ 
| | 
| 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| / 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
lars for those who never saw the city swe with 
| a in almost every case VERY LARGE 
| can loan money for those not wish- 
| 
| 
| 
Mlustrated | De- 
Lead- 


Feb. 6, 1890. 
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A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Inveptment Company. Sent 
free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Hartford, 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
Peal Estate and Pinancial fPgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Inter- 


est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 


National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.,; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass, 
Correspondence solicited. 


P. C. Hiwesaven, Pres’t. H. Tartor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rossen, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Pay mn. 


Authorized Ca 


ital, = $100. 000 
Paid-up Capital, 


75,000 


“The Matual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 

charge to the investor. 
Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


U NION TNVESTMENT COOMPANY. 
Capital, - - 81,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
~ per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
4 The direct obligation of the Company sscuetll 
by business property and recommended by promi- 

of Kansas Ci 


nent business men and bankers 
Send for circulars with full santiouion. 


W. P. P 
0. Treas.$ Union Investment Co. 
cent. Semi - ‘Annual 
Interest. pemerates by W. RK 
INVESTMENT Co., in 
OF nthe PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
or al and Interest Coupons MADE and 
MITTED TO LENDER without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
ALL 

Ample — Re. 
fer to the Send for 
INVES and 
TMENTS refere! before you 

invest where. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 
SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


: FIRST MORTGAGE 
SAFES' r" BONDS, 7 to 8 per 
Fifteen years’ experience, 

Ww. Ww. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Real Estate Loans on 
Interest payable in "york Liberal 


rates of interest and no expense to holding 
our securities. 


investments made in Bioux Falls preperty— 
th e largest city in the new State, five Iarge 
Trunk | Lines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


“Bend circulars and references. 


UA 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


Eguifable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
cated Farms, not h ormation 
exce eding 30% 0 regarding 
of ecurity. “olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


freely given by 


D. F, CARMIGHAEL, Denver, Col 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers ¢ r cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of mo with the Daten Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

law. Connecticut Trustees, ta 
tors, etc., can invest in these 


mu, Ry R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


TOPERA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave,, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 


you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency. 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,"’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate  Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


ty. | Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 


LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Siowx City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
durirg an experience of seven years. 


J J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue Gitano Fones ano Lano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Loans made on Farm and oo 
Estate Bought and Sold. Bo 
Negotiated. "Collections made. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
410 Pierce St., Sious City, Ia. 
Parm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 


Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for LOWA RAILBVAD LAND OGOMPAZSY. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank. this city 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST Storcasand Residences ARTISTIC. 


H. 8S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


CLINTON MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Manutactare ths finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Best uality Copper « fin BELLS 


For Churches, Sc 


ALSO CHIMES PEALS. 


Price 


Those answering an Adrertise. 


nent will confer a favor upon the | 


Little Girls. 
Sralning and 


idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


REE 


Z 


"A Special Offer to the ee Women 
of America to secure a 


S| FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION 
A COMPLE TE EDUCATION AT VASSAR COLLEGE, 


RY To any young girl of 16 years or over, who will—from this date until January iz 
ist, 1891—send us the largest number of yearly subscribers to 


ADIES 


Our First 
O 


Mier. 


at $1.00 per year, we will give-as a % 
reward a complete education at Vassar f PZ 
College, including all expenses of tui- 
tion, board, &c., for an entire course; 
or if she prefers, she may choose Wellesley, Smith, or any — 

y other 4 American College. This offer means a complete edu- GZ 
SN cation in every branch of study, THe Lapigs’ Home JournaL & 
A\ paying all expenses. 


S A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 
S Our Second 


We will also, as a second offer 
give fo any girl of 16 years or over 
who will—between now and Jan. 

S Offer. Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscribe 
S\ers to THE Lapres’ Home Journat, at $1.00 per year, a full 
s: sing term of one year at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 
can College she may select. A term means a full year’s study, 

I we guaranteeing to meet the entre expenses thereof during & 


the year. 


’ 


~ Send at once for circular of information, Sample copies, &c. 


~ FEBRUARY number NOW READY. On the news stands—10 cents a copy. 


N 
We offer THe Lapres’ Home Only 25 Cts S. 


“a| from now to July Ist, on trial for 

as an experiment, and to introduce into thousands of families 
~j not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period 
= ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


Sissi 


— 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AS 


76 z Ninth St., New York. 


Over SUNDAY SOnOOL SONG BOOKS are used with satisfaction by millions of Sunday-Schoo 


The Hymns are beautiful, edifving, and devoti 
Ta BRIGHT ARRAY, 


workers. 


Sunday-School Singing Book, is filled with excellent materia) the most and 


3.60 per Dozen; 830 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Send foracopy. Price by Mall, 35 cents each; & 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


STANLEY’ S MIN OF 


Book Agents you know, & we will send By Sree. 
Agente ow, copy ree. 


. Bend your owu E MIN N. all 


R&Co., 720 Chestnut 8 


put stiff corsets on their 


CROWING CHILDREN? 


JMOTHERS 


We beg of you don’t do it but 


EDUC ATIONAL. \ BE SURE TO BUY § E N SE 


AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


3 East N. Y. 


nomy and Ueauty. 
BuTTons at front in. 
stead of CLASPS, 
BuckLEat hip 
for Hose supporters, 


Tape-fastened Buat- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord- Edge Button 

oles—-:con 'tweur out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool 


RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 
\ FERRIS BROS., 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Music. Lanovaces, AND Kars F. 


Pri Pupils fitted for stage * 
KK. 
New Yoru, New York City. MARSHA LL FIELD WE 
RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. Btreet. 
Rev. G. W. SAMBON, D.D., Pres 
Mrs. E. 8. Waer, Lady Princi French, German, 8 anish, 
Special, Italian and Lat n, 
pa tom weeks master either of these Lan- 
ASHIB@TOSR, Massachusetta venue or eve 
and 1,212 and Btreet. R. 8. ROSENT MEISTERSCH 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
and Day School for 


e copy, Part L. 25 cents. Liberal 
to teachers. Latin, Part I. » just published, Price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft Publishing Oo. Boston, Mass. 


P ral terms 


| 
& 
Se . 
\ 
Wh 
| 
\ 
| 
ANO 
| 
| 
> 
| Established 1855. 
| | iss Bana I. Surrnu, Principal. 
42 | Mrs. R. M. Laturor, Asa’t Principal. 
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GOVERNOR COOPER ON INDIAN | SEEDS. 
Epucation. Priceless Blessing.” |; 
My Dear Sir: YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL |) sFARLIEST EST 


plying to your letter of October 30, 
for delay in which I have to beg your 
pardon, T will say that the general pur- 
pose of the Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 


ence to secure compulsory education of |. 


the Indians by the Federal Governthent 
meets my unqualified approval. 

Without having been able to investigate 
your project in detail, the intelligence 
and the patriotism of the good people of 
the Conference constitute an ample assur- 
ance to my mind that the method pro- 
posed will be found adequate to the pur- 
pose contemplated; but I cannot go so 
‘far as to say that I concur entirely in 
what I rather suppose than know to be 
your plan. Without being fully posted 
as to the methods of the Indian Associa- 
tion, I have imbibed a strong conviction 
that they involve an immense waste of 
force. Of course | realize that the mat- 
ter is not entirely in the hands of the 
Association, and that they merely vo-op- 
erate with the Government. 

It seems to me that the true remedy 
for the Indian question is to bring them 
all into one compact territory, and to take 
such measures as may be pom without 
necessary harshness to break the tribal 
relations and the tribal feeling. The 
purpose at the bottom of our Indian policy 
is an honor to the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and especially 
creditable to the Christian sentiment of 
the Eastern States; but when the savage 
and nomadic character of the Indian is 
taken into account, it seems to me that 
the efforts both of the Government and 
the Indian Association are lamentably 
inadequate to the purpose in view. ‘The 
indulgent policy of treating the Indians 
as if they were children is itself puerile, 
and would indicate an incapacity for 
achieving practical results. The histories 
in use in our public schools throw a halo 
of romance and heroism over the Indian 
character, and this seems to be very 
largely reflected again in the policy of the 
Government and the Indian Association. 
I believe the people of the West are not 
less kindly disposed toward the Indian 
than the people of the East, but their 
views on the question of Indian civiliza- 
tion have been divested of romance by a 
closer contact with the savages. I shall 
be glad to do what I can, within my power 
and authority, to promote a more vigor- 
ous and effective handling of this question, 
and I shall feel gratified, my dear Doctor, 
if you will do me the honor to command 
me whenever I can be of service. 

I would say, in @ word, that the first 
thing to do is to eliminate the romance 
from every view of the question. 

Jos A. CooPEr. 
GOVERNOR’S Denves, Col. 


—Since the establishment of the Vienna 
free kitchens the number of drunkards is 
said to have greatly diminished. The 
medical profession testify to enormous 
improvement in the health of the lower 
classes. Derangements of the stomach, 
formerly the most frequent cases in Vienna 
hospitals, have decreased to one-third of 
the number of ten years ago. 

—The “rocking stone ” at Buenos Ayres 
weighs twenty-five tons, but it can easily 
be moved by one man, and is often given 
motion by the wind. 


“OUR TRADE- MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM iS TO MAKE THEM THI 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. 8. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes :— 

“With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myself to be without this remedy in all 
mnmy voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief toa 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 
as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 
I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


| Price, 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., Warren N. Y. 


FOr DISORDERED LIVER 


Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


~ 25 Cents a Box. = 
OF ALI DRUGGISTS 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-haljs 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER 
would like a position in or near the city of Phila- 
delphia. Address ** M,” 7,065, care of Christian 
Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Addreas ** For- 
eign Travel,” office of The Christian Union. 


A GERMAN LADY, accustomed to traveling, 
desires to take a few young ladies to Europe next 
summer. Best of references. Further informa- 
tion by corresponding with A. L., No.-7,083, Office 
Christian Union, Lafayette Place, New York. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER for sale, $50.0; 
guaranteed im perfect order in every way ; also 
Caligraph No. 2, italic type, $35.00, bargain. 
Room 190, Stewart Building, New 
Y 


ENGLISH SETTERS. A litter of dog puppies 
color, lemon and white; finely bred; pedigree 
given on both sides. Stock derived from John 8. 
Wise's etock of Virginia. Price, five dollars each. 
Lock Box 30, Catlettsburg, Ky. 


AN .EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
schoo] her sex—is needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,073, at office of The Christian Union, 


WANTED -—Set of Encyclopedia Britannica at 


OMATO 


> IN THE\ 


| 


SCOTT’S 
MULSION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


Also’ TREE copy of our catalogue tor 188 of 


NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS, 


In its First Stages. 


ave ever pu OD THe al TEST 
Be sure you get the genuine. dno otter 
Minneapol » Minn 


.D of W 
R. L, says: Dr. Beth Arnold’s are those put up by 
ough Killer cured me of avery 
heartily it for ali D. M. FERRY&CO. 


Who are the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last 


it claims to do. 


S to all whe 


per bottle. 
UMF All Dealers Sell It. 


It is better than ever. 
using Garden, ‘eld. 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY 4&CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Those answering an Advertise. 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Onion, 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largest Rose Growers enna BULBS an d SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. It describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. a= NEW ROSES, NEW . 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES. 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE. 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


by mail or express. Sa/e arrival guar- 
Sade you wish Xoses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 

. Rose Houses. mmppty you to ste our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. 


~ 

af 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 
GOLDEN ROD | W* We send you this BEAUTIFUL STUDY (Our National Flower) GOI.DEN 


ROD: 1. and a list of LIDA CLARKSON’S COLORED STU DIES, 
1UM List, anda three months?’ trial subscription to In- 


—IN— “Magazi me, (a finely-illustrated 64-page $1 Monthly Maya- 
zine, devoted to FANCY WORK, ART PAINTING, etc., etc. ) all for ten 2c. stamps 
COLORS ! (20 cents), We make this liberal offer to io atrosees the Magazine into new homes. 


Address J.F. ALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 


adiscount. Scribner's or British edition. E. B, 
No. 7,075,’care Christian Union. 


DREER’ 


ve cultivators f 

the experienced descriptions o ces offered in 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDA 


and should be in the hands of every one who has a garden. Mailed on receipt 


ects tor HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut st, Philadelphia. 


fe 


HY WHEN BE cour oil 
Wi — BOVININE, INE. BECAUSE yur 


nutrition afforded by BOVININE, if you ask him, in his treatment of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphtheria, Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, Pneumonia, 
General Debility, Feeble Infants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous’ Prostration, 
Cancer, The Overworked. Athletes, _— iders, Singers, and Public Speakers 
find it indispensable on trial. BECAUSE in disease ordinary foods are not assimilated, and 
thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. WHEN you visit the sick 
oor, carry them BOVININE; it may save a life; it is always beneficial. BECAUSE Beef 
ea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced useless for food. BECAUSE 
BOVININE is the only raw meat food conde by a cold process, by which ALL the 
nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for iamet 
ate use. USE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of | 
years. WHEN you travel, pack up a bottle of BOVININ E. It’s a necessity in sea and 
an al for a lunch. BECAUSE, after severe tests and it is 
itals of the United States Army and Navy, and by the best phy- 
their Hospital reports, &c. 
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Natural Stone Water Filtes; BARES 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! Tricopherous 
and HAIR & SKIN 


China and Gray 

Stoneware Jars Anelegant dressing ex. 

to hold the Wa- quisitely perfumed, re. 

ter. A Natural moves allimpurities from 
7 the scalp, prevents bald- 


Stone for a Fil- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 


tering Medfum. 
Fitted with sep- Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 


arate Patent ice 


B 


Chambers tocool eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, A 
the! Water. and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. | ons 
n i 
amu Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 
AS EASILY CLEANED 


AS A 
ment will confer a faror upon the 


diag Rack Island & Paci y,| 


[All Water is filled | East and West of the Missour) wecnt in The Christian Union. 


fume to any addres 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
Crab-A pple 


lossoms. 


( Maluse Coronaria. ) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is OCrab-Apple Blo«. 


a delicate perfume of 


highest a and fragrance — 
London Cou: t Journ 

It w ould: not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more ds ric ‘ate and de- 
lightful perfume than the (rab. 


The frown Perfun ery of 


P 
London. It has the aromaof« cing 


and one could use it for ‘a 


time never tire of it.—Vew 
BARCLAY & co., New York. | Put ap tn 1, a 8 and ‘ ounce bottles, 
Those answering an Advrertise- | THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 


177 New Bond St., London, Sold 


Send 12 cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co. 
ew Work, who will mail a trial Rijo u sample be itt le 
of the above delicio ue (rab-Apple Blessom Per. 


with Impurities: | The Route to and from CHICAGO. 


FILTers WILL | COUNCIL BLUFFS, tts 


CLEAN IT , TO DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGE 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to anc 
an eeping 
For Use in | (ween OMIOAGO, WIOHITA and HUTOHINGON. 8 $3 333 ; 
NEXCE | 
OFFICES, SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS | 
of Thro Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in Naso, | Sha Care and (Be of MOINES, COUN 
ows r Dise tw CAGO, | 
our Filters, and separate Patent SCHOOLS. CIL BLUSTS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin Sausage Meat, Scrap Meat for 
Ice Chambers, ing Chair Oar to an Mince Meat, Poultry, 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via Bt, Jos coop. ‘Corn for Fritters, 
gas an a. en ining 
GATE CITY STONE PILTER COMPANY, west of Bt. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions an venue 
J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, daily wae ~ gry: Routes one from Sali | pple, 
Lake, es an Francisco. 
<6 Murray Street, New York City. to and from Pike's Peak. Mani CS: "THE MEAT CHOPPER for the PEOPLE. 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and asn, | : a. so for making 
Grandeurs of Colorado, Hog’s-Head | | Beef Tea for 
Via The Albert Lea Route. Cheese, Chops | Invalides, 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and Chicken Salad, ‘Pe , Pulveri-ing 
CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS end St. Foul, THROUGH Re Peppers one Crackers 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from thos« PP . 
f Co. points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and Chicken &c., 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Bleeper Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux Pp 
Falls via Island. The Favorite Line tc 
927 Broad- || Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and &c., &c. per SOLD BY ALL 
way and 2 Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. HARDWARE DEALERS 
West lth The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers — pane minute. ie 
Bt., N. Y. facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- If you cannot get this = 
107 State cinnati and other Southern points. EN TERP 
8t., Chica- Maps, Folders, or desired MEAT CHOPPER from. RISE 


49 West tion te Gee Ticket Office, a your Hardware Dealer 
sl” Euclid E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, “send $2.00 to us and 


Av., Cleve- Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt | @f we will express by first’ Send for (_ ™ No. 5, Family Size, 

land. 251 OHICAGO, ILL. fost tralia. Catelerne Price, $2.00. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Race 8t., ogue. 

Cincinnati, 


MPG 


January 30, 
TO CARRIAGE OWNERS: 

Do you wish your carnage to look the best on the street and in the 
coach-house? To shine the brightest and longest? To be free from bloom or 
turning blue or smoky in wet weather, both indoors and out? To be the least 
affected by mud from the street or ammonia from the stable? To be the 
eastest to wash and keep free from dust? To be proof against turning green 

when out of use while you are in Europe ? 

If you do, have your carnage finished with the NUMERICAL 
UARNISHES of the 

LAWSON CALENTINE COMPANY, 
Of New York and Hunter's ‘Point. 


‘B.—Do not confoaynd our name with others somewhat similar. 
Call for the LAWSON VALENTINE CO.S NUMERICAL VARNISHES., 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


ON. 


Vol. 41, No. 6. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This pow@er never varies. A marvel of purity; 
strength, and wholesomeness. M 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Rorat Baxrne Powper Company. 106 Wall Bt.. N. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ilst of December, 1839. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst Jan- 


uary, 1889, to Slat December, 1889....... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ==" —— 

188¥, to 3lat December, 1339.............. $4,144,943 12 
Losses pas during the same 


Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

705,937 75 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,u84,400 ov 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Cr thimated Ab... 1,924,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 

AMOURE. $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid. to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourt) 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, ;. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGTS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS GUSTAV AMSINCK 

C. A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY: 
CHARLES P. BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOBTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. GEORGE W. CAMPRFLL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


YOUMANS- 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »© 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Ing. 


SUPERIOR 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely the Best. 


Highest of all cream of tartar Baking Powders in leavening power, as shown by Official Report, Cana- 
dian Government, 1888; Official Report, State of Ohio, 1887; Official Report, State of New Jersey, 1888, 


WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 


effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 


It not unfrequently 


W HOOPING COUGH isa very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 


proves fatal. 


It is not easily controlled, but the inhalation (breathing) of 


Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only 
effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily be 


procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. 


Treated in this way 


the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 


trifling expense and but littie trouble. 


The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 


value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 


these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 


It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Ask your Druggist for it. 


W. H. Scuierretin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Crosse & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of = and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine = 94: of well- 

selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beve which ma 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
don, England. 


K GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$407.60 realized $10.000. 


Many similar results paying as well 
as this can be shown upon 
application. 


New York, January 18, 1889. 
The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance, New 
"ork: 

GENTLEMEN,—We beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your check for Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) in full settlement of claim in the 
life of Courtlandt Palmer, which was paid 
eight days after proofs were presented. 
For the prompt and satisfactory manner in 
which claim was settled we desire to express 
our thanks, and be assured that on every 
occasion we will cheerfully drop a good word 
for the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance. 

Yours respectfully, 
CATHERINE A. PaLmer, Executrix. 
Epwarp H., Dixon, Executor. 


gS> Amount paid by the Insared was $407.60. 


SrreciAL Terms To CLERGYMEN. SEND 


FOR PROSPECTUS. 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
165 & 167 Broadway, New York. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiasei critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Tho revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: neamne. MBBS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it sho be y tue Eas 
Chair’s’ friend an fellow-laborer in etters, Dr. T. ”. 
Ooan.”"’ Terme OF Dr. Titus Monson 
Noan, 20 West Btreet. New York :''tv, 


Some women are “bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
There is a “bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps ? 

Very well. Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset; and, if it breaks ina 
year, go back and get your 
money. 

The steels may break— 
the Kabo never! 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CnicaGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


* DELSARTE x 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and contain all the essen- DRESS REFORM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St., - - NEW YORK, 


PIANO FORTES 


ALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CoO., 
Ba.timore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New Yorx, 148 Fifth Av. Wasuinerton,$17 Market Space 


Noenol 


PLAIN AND PRINTED 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


These celebrated fabrics are 
unexcelled for wear and dura- 
bility, and this season’s print- 
ings are of unusual merit in 
their color and design. 


GOTTON DRESS 


D. & J; ANDERSON’S 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 


unrivaled for beauty of fabric 

and durability. Spring Styles, 

showing great novelty in 

CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, 
BORDERS, 

AND BOURETTE EFFECTS. 


*“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 


Celebrated Printed Sateens 


Proadroay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Dress Goods tor 1890, 


We have just placed on sale fifty 
eases of medium and rich Dress Goods 
for Spring and Summer, being the 
initial opening in this Department. 

An early inspection is invited. 


James MoCreery & 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


THE CHANCE FOR ALL 

AMERICAN BMY Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
GREAT nn Tea. A TRIAL ORDER 
~ @& 3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 


wder, You Hyson, Mixed, 
English Breakiast. or Bun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.0. Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated T Towser. For 
full particulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA OO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t.. N.Y. P.O. Box %. 


> HER 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


Company 


PURE WINES 


FOR SACRAMENTAL USE, 
Family and Medicinal Purposes, Imported and for Sale by 


THOMAS McMULLEN & CO., 44 Beaver 8t., N. ¥. 
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A\IBURDEN IMPOSED. 


SuNDAY EVENING. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


My Ever Beloved Ed: 

I am not in a fit condition of mind to write you, 
because I am too despondent. I cannot get any em- 
ployment, and what is going to become of me I know 
not. I was out in all that storm last week, and came 
in drenched and, as usual, unsuccessful, and I think 
will become a total wreck if I ever again hear the 
expression : “ Have you any references ?” 

omen who were so ignorant that I felt sorry for 
them would not take me in their kitchens because I 
could not show “city references,” and I tried to ex- 
plain that I had never had to work before ; but be- 
cause I was not born and bred in the gutter 1 must 


starve. 
Such is life in charitable New York. There is help 


for all but the genteel poor, and they are the ones who 
suffer most ; but I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have tried, and would have done any honest 
work, even to scrubbing. I could have got plenty of 
shady work. 

peasy HE above letter was left by a woman 
: l who committed suicide recently in 
New York. She was young and ener- 
getic. The story told by the poor 
neighbors who] occupied the tenement 
to which she had come a few weeks before her 
death was one of heroic endeavor to get work : 
telling how hopefully each morning the little woman 
set out, regardless of weather, and her utter discour- 
agement on her return at night unsuccessful. She 
told to a neighbor the story of her life. Her mar- 
riage was contracted without her family’s knowl- 
edge or consent. Her husband was a clerk in a 
bookstore in her native town, but lost his position, 
and they had come to New York, where they 
thought they could both get work. After using 
nearly all their money, he got the right to canvass 
a certain district to sell a book. They hired an 
attic room ip this poor tenement, from which they 
went every day—he to his work, she to seek work 
—for two weeks. Then the husband went toa 
hospital, where he was told he must leave for the 
country at once, as he had consumption. He went 
to a farm in New Jersey, leaving his wife hopeful 
of success, believing that in this great city she 
would find a place. She has—the grave. 

The fascination, the delusion, which prevails that 
work is easily found in New York is one that no 
amount of evidence weakens. Yet there are hun- 
dreds of women who have lived in this city their 
entire life, walking its streets every day trying to 
find work. As the writer of the above letter states, 
the “genteel poor” are the greatest sufferers ; and, 
she might have added, at the same time the hardest 
class to help. 

It is hard to understand how, in the face of such 
life-histories, which are written over and over again, 
fathers and mothers will permit their children to 
come to manhood and womanhood without having 
received some definite training. There seems to 
be, in spite of the declaration of the Constitution of 
the United States to the contrary, a feeling that the 
manual laborer is under a social ban, and the first 
effort a father who has really made a good income 
in his trade does is to put his boy in an office or 
behind a counter, fondly hoping that he has given him 
a social certificate; his daughter goes also behind 
a counter, or at some employment where the least 
amount of preparation or training is necessary, and 
as a consequence her place is most easily supplied ; 
where wages are below the living point, and oppor- 
tunity for advancement nil. She is ashamed of the 


| 


F tact that it is necessary for her to earn wages, and 


in every way she seeks to conceal it. Would it 
be so if the employment chosen demanded her best 
energies? It is this class of men and women 
which taxes the sociological student, which fur- 
nishes the largest quota to the charitable insti- 
tutes and associations whose object is not almsgiv- 
ing. 

Few have the courage, the character, to accept 
the fact of ignorance as the bar to their success, and 
endeavor to overcome it. The fact that they are 
untrained, women especially hold as a mark of 
superior social position, instead of a reflection on 
their capacity. The girl who grows up in an at- 
mosphere of work, whose friends work, to whom 
& woman without a money-making quality is a 
curiosity, is infinitely more fortunate than the girl 
who grows up in the belief that inefficiency is a 
mark of social prestige. The right to be self- 
supporting is the right of American citizenship. 
“TI will do anything not menial” is a statement 
common with these untrained unfortunates—as 
though anything could be as menial as accepting 
semi-charity ! Independence to them is not self- 
support, but freedom from disagreeable service. Is 
not the girl who can go from one factory to another, 
fit into some department of work until the slack 
season comes, adapting her wants to her income, to 
be envied in comparison? Who is toblame? The 
fathers and mothers whose false ideas, and conse- 
quently false training, send into the world boys 
and girls who are untrained in any line of work 
that has commercial value. 

We speak of overcrowded labor markets. The 
labor market is overcrowded in certain lines, but 
every woman knows that in certain lines the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. Dressmakers have 
more demands than they can supply. It is almost 
impossible at even $2.50 a day to get a competent 
dressmaker in the house, and when she is found 
her time is engaged from one season to the next. 
It is a labor market never supplied. A good seam- 
stress is above value, and so rare as to be a curiosity. 
The sewing-machine has deprived women of the 
present generation of that knowledge of the use of 
a needle that would give them self-support. The 
girls of our middle class know far less than the 
daughters of the rich of the use of the needle. If 
they know little of needle-work, they know less of 
the cutting of even simple garments, and how to 
put them together ; and most’women who stand in 
need of the services of a seamstress know to their 
sorrow that they must cut and baste and arrange 
all the work, or have it ruined, or pay to have it 
done over again. A Young Women’s Christian 
Association, started in an Eastern city within a few 
years, opened, as is customary in such associations, 
an employment bureau. The supply of seamstresses 
seemed large enough to meet the demand of a city 
twice the size. In actual fact, of the women who 
offered their services in this field about two per 
cent. were really qualified. The need among these 
women, most of whom “ had seen better days,” for 
training was so great that the president organized 
a training class in plain sewing, that the Association 
might get the reputation of sending out women 
who knew how to do their work, and that the 
women sent might build up a business that would 
give them comfortable and regular employment. 
The wages would allow them a margin, as they are 
given their board where they work. But think of 
it being necessary to train women born and bred 


in the great middle class of this American people 
how to sew, how to -cut and make a garment! 
Hundreds of women would be glad to give the 
work they now buy ready made, to a competent 
woman, if she could be found. An American 
woman who knew how to mend and patch, who 
would put her services in the market, would be 
almost priceless. 

But is it not a disgrace that American boys and 
girls are sent into the world, assume responsibilities, 
utterly unprepared to meet an emergency? Parents 
too poor to give their childgen training in an intel- 
lectual profession will not train them manually, 
and as a result they sell their services in the 
market where unskilled labor is in demand, and 
pay the penalty, which is also paid by their children, 
who are born with low vitality, do not have the 
treatment which would help overcome this, and 
go through life handicapped by a grandparent’s 
crime, which he called righteous pride. It is to 
be hoped that the “saints’’ gone from us do not 
always see the results of the influences they set in 
motion. 

There is another side to this question. Here 
was a woman ready to do anything that was 
honest. Hundreds of women right in this city 
probably stood in need of the very services she 
could render, but in telling her pitiful story her 
lack of “ references” was the iron bar which shut 
her out. Every woman is bound to protect her 
household, but a little investigation would have 
proved the truth of the woman’s story, and a 
double need have been supplied. Probably most 
of the women employers were too busy with board 
and managers’ meetings to give individual atten- 
tion to a wayfarer. . 

This woman’s fate ought to show how unwise it 
is to come to New York, where every field of labor 
is overcrowded—except where special skill is 
needed—without letters of introduction that will 
command attention, or friends who have some in- 
fluence, or whose advice and direction will be its 
equivalent. 

To come to this great city, where living expenses 
are so great to the man with a small or un- 
certain income, without friends or money, and 
expect to gain a foothold, is pitiably foolish. Every 
one stands a better chance in the community where 
he is known, unless his own action has made him 
an outcast or overshadowed him. Better a thou- 
sand times to face the world among friends than 
among strangers, to whom a pauper funeral hardly 
causes a thought, it occurs so frequently. 

The greatest, the deepest lesson to be learned 
from this bit of life-history is that, except the few 
whose fortunes are as stable as the rocks, no father 
and mother have done their whole duty who send a 
boy or girl out into the world without some special 
training that has a commercial value. The wheels 
of fortune turn suddenly, and the petted darlings of 
to-day may be the hungry “genteel” applicants of 
to-morrow, whose lack of skill forces them to work 
for less wages than their fathers paid the porter 
who rolled barrels, or their mothers paid their cooks. 
Knowledge is the lightest baggage we can carry, 
but it is the most valuable. 


Mr. Fangle (looking over the house he had just 
moved into): “I wonder who lived here last?” 
Mrs. Fangle: “I don’t know; but the lady was a 
Christian.” “How can you tell?” “She left no 
rubbish in the cellar.’”"—[ Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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WASTEFUL BENEVOLENCE. 


By Heuten H: Backus. 


I. 
—<|0W that the season of organized charity 
| [}} —popularly so styled—is passing its cli- 


max, we who have wrought and suffered 
in its behalf may do well to pause and 
take new bearings. Our activities have 
not been less fast and furious than in winters past. 
Indeed, at the time when the appointed round of 
dinners, luncheons, weddings, cotillions, and theater 
parties finds its circumference bestudded with com- 
mittee meetings and charitable entertainments, the 
American woman is so involved in the dizzy whirl 
as to seem the true modern Ixion. Her time is 
overcrowded, her purse is usually overtaxed. The 
emergencies of kitchen, nursery, and drawing-room 
crowd relentlessly upon ber; the brain and 
nerves which in October vibrated with health and 
fresh courage have by February become either 
flaccid from weariness or tense with overstrain. 
And yet, counting the persistence of her free moral 
agency a treasure above rubies, she seeks to vindi- 


‘cate it and to satisfy her higher nature, by ever more 


and more participat#@& in those works of charity 
and merey which popular sentiment has in all ages 
accounted the especial province of “lovely woman.” 

As her heart is tender, so is her ambition 
relentless. Long years given to the care of de- 
tail, generations of financial servitude, and patient 
study of the animal man, his habits and his habitat, 
have trained her to an infinite capacity for ingen- 
ious trifling; while modern studies in sociology and 
the new phases of our complex life have widened the 
scope of her effort and provided it with countless 
new aims. So it has come about that in this year 
of grace 1890 the forms assumed by energetic 
philanthropy have shown a Protean variety ; their 
means of self-advertisement have been as all-perva- 
sive as London fog. While you clung to the strap 
in a crowded, malodorous street-car, a placard 
dangling in your face advised you of a Pink Ba- 
zaar and Kaffee-klatsch, through which the Daugh- 
ters of St. Thomas would shortly aid the Indian 
Rights Association. While the horrors of Russian 
prisons, eloquently recounted by Kennan, have 
melted our hearts, they have built up the walls of 
new hospitals and orphanages. Our weekly round 
of afternoon teas has been varied by dropping in at 
sales of cake which we did not want, or at picture 
shows where we have surveyed our neighbors’ new 
gowns and bonnets. The more adroit of our office- 
seekers have even found it profitable to open church 
fairs—Roman Catholics, Hebrews, and Protestants 
being favored in judicious alternation. 

It is the crown and consummation of “rapid 
transit ’’—this fashionable philanthropy. Has your 
compassion been moved toward the swarming 
Chinese of Mott Street, or the unwashed hordes of 
Poverty Flat? You did not risk contagion from 
their foul abodes, nor painfully lower your conver- 
sation to their dwarfed intelligence. In a dainty, 
rainbow-hued bower, which heralded the decorator’s 
latest triumph, you charmed friends and would-be 
acquaintances with your freshest toilets, your wit 
and your fashion. ‘The glitter, excitement, display, 
and general exhilaration had a solid cash value. 
Somebody footed up the profit and loss columns, 
and hired people to do the actual rough work of 
evangelization. Lady Bountiful easily preserved 
her own exquisite individuality. Neither did any 
tedious consistency curb her impulses. She could 
work for her favorite Industrial School by pro- 
ducing the ugliest, most inartistic, most useless 
compounds of wool, satin, brass, and gilding—in- 
flicting them for a goodly price upon everybody 
whom social obligation, good nature, or even mere 
helplessness put within herreach. She has lent her 
precocious, bewitching boys and girls to Children’s 
Carnivals or to miniature renderings of “ Pinafore.” 
Their~studies suffered, their sleeping and eating 
were deranged ; vanity and frivolity took deep root 
in the sensitive young hearts. Simple home pleas- 
ures became insipid after they had once seen life 
through the charmed glare of the footlights. But 
did not “sweet charity ’’ cover a multitude of sins? 

For several weeks more our mail will be replete 
with thick packages of tickets—with or without re 
turn postage. Readings, all the way from Dante 


to Uncle Remus; parlor lectures and musicales ; 
sales and shows, public and private; suppers, teas, 
and luncheons; perhaps, after Easter, a ball or two 
—will present a choice more or less perplexing ac- 
cording to the tie between sender and recipient, and 
the extent to which the incognito of refusal may 


be politely maintained. Our share in at least 
three-quarters of these so-called entertainments is 
determined, not by the search after pleasure nor by 
independent public spirit, but by faith in the good- 
will of others. That, nevertheless, the contagion 
spreads, and is warranted by its pecuniary results, 
bespeaks an enormous force in the heart of society 
which makes—or might make—for public spirit 
and righteousness. 

It is true to-day, as it has ever been, that women 
wish to do good in the field which centers about 
their own homes, and that most men are glad to 
help them. But their work is to be accomplished 
incidentally. So the medizval princess, while her 
lord caroused in his banqueting hall, stole away to 
feed beggars at the castle gates. Although modern 
life has altered the form of the gift and the relation 
between giver and receiver, the spirit and the sys- 
tem which actuate the giving remain practically 
unchanged. The reflex influences of philanthropy 
upon the philanthropist and upon society, the rela- 
tion between vitality expended and benefit secured, 
are seldom reckoned with the scientific exactitude 
which now belongs to questions of steam or horse 
power. Popular opinion has always accounted zeal 
and energy as the Alpha and Omega of benevolence. 
To do something, aggressive and external, has 
seemed the fit response to every phase of the world’s 
distress. Given sickness, destitution, sin, in a 
crowded city quarter—found a hospital, a soup 
kitchen, a mission; sustain them by every ex- 
pedient, fair or unfair; multiply their counterparts 
as much as possible—and conscience leaves the out- 
come to an overruling Providence. Given a secluded 
rural district, where nature’s grandeur is foiled by 
the narrowness, the sordid poverty, of human life— 
establish a chapel as a matter of course, and let the 
city visitors pay for it with bazaars and concerts. 
Righteous living, neighborly forbearance, and scien- 
tific agriculture will of course radiate from such a 
center! The farmer’s diet will be just as unsana- 
tory, his waste land as hopeless, and his brighter sons 
and daughters will hie them away to the city all the 
faster for the inkling of broader life which they have 
received. But no one surmises a relation between 
the trend of social forces and a possible error in our 
self-sacrifice. 

As our cities grow larger, their conditions 
of life become more multiform and _perplex- 
ing. As science defines new ailments, new results 
of nervous strain and blood-poverty, our hospitals 
and retreats become more numerous and splendid, 
their patronage more a matter of course. Mean- 
time the scope of benevolence widens into corre- 
spondence with our moral enlightenment ; souls even 
more than bodies engage our charitable solicitude. 
More money must be raised, more fairs, concerts, 
entertainments planned, and invested with more 
attractions. And thus it is that the conscientious 
woman finds her time, thought, and physical ener- 
gies taxed to the point of utmost strain, her home 
life well-nigh bereft of its serenity, while the great 
tide of the world’s sorrows is still at flood height. 

To the Mrs. Jellybys, who have pushed their 
natural duties quite one side in the wild rush 
of their competitive philanthropies, this signifies 
little ; neither has it any useful lesson for the many 
who make conformity the law of life, in benevo- 
lence as in dress or devotion. There are others, too, 
who would pervert self-sacrifice into asceticism, and 
count the saying of our Lord, “ The poor ye have 
always with you,” a prophecy as well as a monition. 
For the sake of all these we may rejoice that yet a 
fourth class is making itself felt to-day, in larger 
proportion than ever before, although still not 
numerous—troublesome spirits, given to criticism 
and analysis, the offering of minority reports, and 
the sifting of figures. And these critics venture to 
characterize most popular helps to benevolence, 
nay, even the type of benevolence which they repre- 
sent, as essentially superficial ! 

Must we accept the indictment ? 
is the remedy to be found ? 


If so, wherein 


A shopkeeper, to attract trade, offers every pur- 
chaser of a pair of rubbers a plush handbag to 
keep them in, or it may be used for shopping. 
They are of little value, but there are people who 
have such a fancy for getting something for noth- 
ing that they forget they must pay just so much 
more for the rubbers, or put up with a poorer 
quality. Some one suggested this to a woman who 
was making a purchase. She said: “ Well, if the 
rubbers don’t wear well I'll try another pair, and 
then, you see, I'll have another bag.”—[Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


TWO SIMPLE RULES. 


> @, |H ERE are two simple rules for conduct- 
ing committee meetings, that, if observed 
carefully, would expedite business im- 
measurably. Committee meetings would 
be shortened and accomplish much more 
business if parliamentary rules were recognized by 
both chairman and individual members, and enforced. 
One rule, so simple in its application that ignorance 
of parliamentary law is no excuse for its violation, 
is that all remarks and questions should be addressed 
to the chair. Nine-tenths of the confusion that 
arises in committee meetings is the result of ad- 
dressing questions to individual members, ignor- 
ing the chair; this destroys all order and open 
discussion, and throws the chairman in the dis- 
agreeable position of calling members to order who 
may be deeply hurt and cherish resentment, or work 
with less good feeling, forgetting that the implied 
rebuke was brought upon them by their disobedi- 
ence of a fundamental law of good government. 
No matter how small the committee, how trivial its 
business, it deserves respect from its own members. 
Good manners will prevent two neighbors holding 
a conversation op a subject that is of interest to 
all and for the treatment of which they are called 
together, and the introduction of a foreign subject 
is not possible among women of social training. 

The making of a motion should precede, not fol- 
low, a discussion, as is too commonly the case. 
Until a motion is made it is not supposed that there 
is a subject to be discussed. All discussion should 
precede the vote, and precede the calling of the 
vote. When a vote is called, discussion must end ; 
if a member feels that more argument might be ad- 
vanced in favor of or against it, the time to present 
the argument is before the vote is cast or declared. 

The responsibility rests equally on every mem- 
ber of a committee for its good conduct, and if the 
committee make a failure of the work undertaken, 
each member is responsible for that failure ; it is 
worse than cowardly to say, “I had nothing to do 
with it.” There is no such thing as a silent part- 
ner in committee work. Silence is not a declara- 
tion of irresponsibility ; even absence does not re- 
lieve a member from responsibility ; the resignation 
of a member is the only action that leaves him free. 

Promptness in attendance is a moral responsi- 
bility as well as an evidence of good manners. No- 
where does an individual show ability and mental 
quickness more surely than by his manners in a 
committee meeting; the method of conducting 
a committee meeting is sure evidence of the 
method in which the business will be conducted. 
Slovenliness, procrastination, desultory methods, 
irregular attendance, mean money wasted, oppor- 
tunities lost, confusion, dissolution. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Sara E. Wixtse. 
VIL. 


THE DULL CHILD THE WISE MAN’S 
PROBLEM. 


r(suy|E may watch the dawn of thought in a 
ai poe child and learn lessons which are 
idden from us in the larger volume of 
the mature mind. In its unconscious- 
Lal — ness of the possession of mental facul- 
ties it presents to the philosopher unequaled advan- 
tages for study. A retentive memory does not 
make a bright child; I have seen a case of unim- 
provable feebleness of mind where dates were so 
retained in the memory that the child was a prod- 
igy studied by university men. Quickness in 
computation is not an indication of brightness of 
intellect ; abnormal ability in this direction may 
exist in a mind quite incapable of effort in other 
directions. Speeches that are usually accepted as 
indications of acuteness in children will not often 
bear the test of candid analysis. A boy of five 
years begged for a sister, and was told to wait until 
babies were cheaper; he had a ticket for an enter- 
tainment on which he found the usual “ children for 
half price,” and ran to his mother to demand the 
promised sister, as they were now selling children 
at half price. We laugh at this as if the child were 
consciously witty, but the statement was, to his mind, 
as free from humor, and his acceptance of it as 
serious, as in scores of cases in which he would have 
been rebuked for lack of common sense. We know 
that children do not see the occasion for laughter 
in half the things we account funny. We are some- 
times as cruel in our merriment as at others we are 
unjust in our blame. : 
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A degree of absent-mindedness sometimes accom- 
panies a depth of thought which is quite preco- 
cious; we must religiously guard our expressions 
of blame in the presence of these children. 

On the street my attention was once drawn to a 
knot of boys ten or twelve years old, one of whom 
proved to possess remarkable mechanical skill. 
Having a paper that admitted me to any school in 
the city for purposes of investigation, I went to his 
department to study the case, His teacher asked 
how I happened to select him from among others in 
her room, as she was not aware that he rm any 
especial ability. The particulars of his development 
to De G. Stanley Hall, who said 
some memorable words that should be written upon 
the walls of every schoolroom: “ Tread softly here ; 
you may be in the presence of genius.” The point 
to be noted is, that a boy of unmistakable individ- 
uality, and of such peculiarity as to draw from a 
philosopher a remark like that, was, in the eyes of 
his teacher, quite an average boy. The teacher 
might have looked daily into the mysteries of this 
mind but for the stultifying pressure of grade work 
toocommonly forced upon teachers. In our studies 
in primary schools we found that the children ac- 
counted bright were those who were quick in num- 
ber lessons ; the children accounted dull were those 
who were shy and slow of speech: but these were 
they who held those beautiful notions of the heav- 
enly bodies, and those airy imaginings about the 
clouds ; children who were uncommunicative with- 
out being sullen, who thought their own thoughts, 
losing their way in “tables” because they were 
wandering in a region where it made no difference 
whether two and two make four or five. 

A child of abnormal mentality was placed in my 
kindergarten at the age of three; she would not 
look at other children, did not notice music nor 
take the brightest toy in her hands, and showed no 
pleasure even in sweet tastes. She found amuse- 
ment in tearing her aprons from hem to neck, but 
would take no substitute of old calico, and showed 
no gleam of satisfaction when she found a thin 

lace for a starting-point; she even did this ina 
listless fashion, and not as a regular occupation. 
After some months of this stupor she accepted a 
box of beads, looked at bright balls and some- 
times at the children when their movements were 
uncommonly rapid ; at the end of a year she would 
walk if urged and supported by both hands. In 
the second year she developed some skill with her 
fingers and much interest in the games, but she 
was subject to violent outbursts of temper, the 
causes of which could seldom be discovered. She 
was spiteful toward children and teachers alike, 
and after a passionate outbreak was not sunny, but 
unusually quiet, the rousing of mental activity 
seeming to culminate in a burst of wrath, during 
which she would scratch and bite, and then subside 
into quiet which was due to exhaustion rather than 
to penitence. This stage of development lasted six 
months or more, and one day the teachers looked 
at each other in surprise, one inquiring, “ When has 
J. been in one of her tempers?” The day could not 
be recalled; the days of wrath had passed away 
and a new era dawned. J. became the most 
trusted care-taker of the little ones; she never tired 
of helping the smallest children with wraps and 
rubbers, and would walk half a mile to restore a 
veil to some careless child; her remarks were 
quaint and full of humor, and she became to us a 
most companionable child. She brought her doll 
daily, taking beautiful care of it and its clothes. 
She was retained three years in the kindergarten, 
and in the last year she was untiring in her efforts 
to master both ideas and things. She is now in 
grammar school, among the first in her class, slow 
to grasp but sure to hold ideas, and has shown 
marked musical ability ; her hands, so slow in skill, 
are remarkably beaatiful, combining strength with 
flexibility. She has excelled pupils of her age in 
pianoforte lessons, her teacher telling me she is an 
uncommonly promising pupil. I was often assured 
that she was an idiot when she first came to the 
kindergarten. 

But there are dull children? Doubtless; but 
the most hopelessly dull are the scatter-brained 
ones who catch and toss words, and facts even, from 
tongue-tips without turning them over in their own 
minds. 

But it is the feeble-minded children that I wish 
to commend to your thoughtful consideration; and 
let us acknowledge our indebtedness to these un- 
fortunate children, who furnish us with laws of 
mental development in large type. The normal 

of mind are so rapid that study of them 
is somewhat impeded, but the abnormally slow 


mind gives us invaluable aid. To study the 
mechanism of a locomotive one must see it at rest, 
or when running at slackened speed. Men go to 
insane asylums to learn about aberrations of mind, 
and measure the healthy brain by the peculiarities 
of the diseased one. 

If the feeble-minded children had no moral claim 
upon us, it would be to our advantage to educate 
them in connection with our normal schools. Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin educate as 
citizens a large class of children that Michigan sup- 
ports as paupers. Many children go through life 
hopelessly idiotic because there is a small tumor of 
the inner ear which presses upon the brain, inter- 
fering with its action; children have been restored 
to normal mental conditions by the removal of such 
growths. Others of uliar mental constitution 
find in schools for the feeble-minded such training 
as no public school can give, and are saved from 
degradation and pauperism by the State, which does 
only her duty in caring alike for all her children ; 
for the State should afford schools for all minors or 
for none. 

But this series of papers will have failed of its 
main purpose if mothers are not stimulated to a 
systematic study of children. A mother may ob- 
serve and transcribe the dominant feelings and their 
means of expression in the youngest baby; ten 
minutes of such observation daily will open her 
eyes to the development of habit, and she will find 
herself observing the awakening of thought and the 
dawning of will with an understanding sharpened 
by these studies. An occasional review of her 
record may flash light upon something otherwise 
misunderstood in the character of her child. 

Men of science are indefatigable in their scrutiny 
of nature; no man would trust his memory alone 
for any account of the daily changes in a chrysalis 
as observed under the microscope. But we let these 
developing minds, with all the complexity of influ- 
ences about and within them, pass from stage to 
stage of growth, making no note upon the processes. 
It is not items for the funny columns of newspapers 
that we beg you to collect—it is history we need, 
and no one needs it so much as the mother herself. 
The record of everything done by a child in one 
day, in the order of doing, would be a revelation to 
the inexperienced observer. Richter has well said 
that a diary about an ordinary child would be more 
valuable than many books about children by an 
ordinary writer. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


Can you tell me where a mother may find the best 
explanation of Froebel’s principles and ideas—not so 
much for their application in teaching as for the prin- 
ciples themselves ? I find in many explanations long 
descriptions of the gifts, ete., but I want the spirit 
which underlies it all. I have tried to read Froebel’s 
“ Education of Man,” and find it very difficult; also the 
Baroness von Biilow’s “ The Child.” Is there no one 
who will clearly explain to us the working theories, if 
I may call them so, that intelligent mothers all over 
the land may share inthe great gift Friedrich Froebel 
has brought us and our children? Your article on “A 
Dangerous Imitation” expresses a little of what I 
mean. It is easier to get a few songs and plays and 
occupations for children than to make that close study 
of child nature. Many of us have no idea how to begin. 
Can you not help us ? E. H. E. 


%y|AS it not Emerson who said he would as 
\} soon think of swimming the Charles 
River to get from Boston to Cambridge, 
as to val a book in a foreign language 
when he could get a good translation ? 
It is not strange that those who try to read Froe- 


bel in the original fail to get at his principles, for 


he needs not only a translator but in many cases an 
interpreter. The “ Mutter und Koselieder,” as 
translated by Emily Lord, published by Steiger, and 
“The Education of Man,” as translated by W. H. 
Hailmann, give the working theories of Froebel 
without the directions for the games and occupations, 
which are as often misused as otherwise. Froebel's 
philosophy, though underlying that which is called 
the New Education, is not so new as may be thought. 
No one thinks of Newton as the inventor of gravi- 
tation ; no more should Froebel be thought to have 
invented a system of education ; but he applied the 
laws of mind to the training of mind as no edu- 
cator had done before him, and made the law of 
self-activity seem as new to the world as gravity 
did to Newton’s contemporaries. 

For the best understanding of child nature one 
should by no means be confined to Froebel’s writ- 
ings alone. His spirit informs much of the litera- 
ture of the day, and Preyer’s “ Mind of the Child,” 
as translated by Mr. Edwin Brown, is a most valu. 


able aid in the study of child life. G. Stanley 
Hall, in the “ Princeton Review” for May, 1882, 
under the title of “The Contents of Children’s 
Minds,” gives not only some valuable results of em- 
pirical study, but suggestions that are invaluable if 
one would study the living child. He has also 
prepared a rubric which has been of great value to 
those who like to watch the development of mind 
as indicated by outward manifestations. 

“The Children: How to Study Them,” by Dr. 
Warner, gives a physiological basis of work which 
strongly emphasizes Froebel’s theory that action is 
the basis of all growth. 

“ Habit in Education,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Radestock, by Caspari, throws a strong side- 
light upon Froebel’s assertion that if the germinal 
leaves of the child’s tree of life are injured he will 
only with the utmost effort and greatest difficulty 
grow into a perfect manhood. 


The Christian Union is regularly forwarded me, and 
is perhaps the best read of my home papers. I re 
with particularly eager interest all it and other Amegfi- 
can papers publish relative to art, and I have just 
finished Mrs, Champney’s excellent article in the num- 
ber for November 7, on “ How to Make an Artist.” 
Allow me, as a three years’ resident of Paris, and 
student of both the Julian and the Colarossi Academies, 
to add a word to it as to the advantages of study here. 
Mrs. Champney does not mention the women’s studio 
of the Julian Academy, situated in the Passage de 
Panorama, and which i3 most popular of the two 
belonging to the women. It is small and most un- 
healthy in situation, but it is always crowded by the 
more serious pupils, due to the fact that the favorite 
professors criticise here and not at the Rue de Berri. 
The latter studio was opened less than three years 
ago to relieve the pressure on the first, but, in spite of 
its being better lighted and ventilated and more 
healthily situated, the first continues crowded, mostly 
by Americans and English. 

As to the Colarossi Academy, it is hardly fair to 
classify it as simply a “ place for practice.” It is the 
undoubted rival in numbers and strength of pupils to 
the Julian school, and it has an able corps of profess- 
ors, drawn, however, mostly from the younger instead 
of the older artists. They are: Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Courtois, Rixens, Blanc, Ponsearme, and Angleberg 
(sculptor). The first three are representative men of the 
scheat which aims at truth of representation. Dagnan- 
Bouveret received the Medal of Honor, which Constant 
fully expected, at the last Salon, and he and Courtois 
are men whose choice of subject is always interesting 
and often noble. All the women’s studios of the 
Colarossi Academy receive criticism from the pro- 
fessors at least twice a week. (Though I believe there 
are some self-organized men’s classes which do not 
receive criticism so often.) There are three branches 
of the Academy, each having several large studios; 
two are on the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére and one 
on the Avenue Victor Hugo. The first two are five 
dollars the balf and — the whole day, per month ; 
the one on the Avenue Victor Hugo is eight and twelve 
dollars. Asin most Paris art schools of to-day, the 
men and women work separately, except in the costume 
and cheap night classes (where the price is only three 
dollars per month). 

Merson’s Academy, on the Rue Val de Grace, should 
also be included among the older and well-known 
schools. 

So many Americans, — women, have come to 
Paris to study —- of late years, that it has led to 
the opening of studios for them by many of the resident 
American artists. 

The advantages for study in Paris are certainly un- 
limited, and the fact that the aim of French painters is 
truth of representation makes them especially adapted 
for teaching ; for, whatever may be said of inspiration 
to be gained or ideas to be received from a teacher, the 
fact remains that, if the student is ever to be an artist, 
he must rely on his own inspiration and have his owa 
ideas, and that what he should seek from his teacher is to 
learn the language of his art—. e., drawing and color. 

Panis. S. M.N. 


For those of your readers who have a preference for 
unfermented wines for sacrament, if they will use a 
pint of grape jelly, dissolved and strained through a 
cloth the day before using, for one large tankard, I 
think they will like it better than other substitutes. 
What is left over I simmer down to a sirup and add 
the next time. ees 


Contributions of all sorts of materials that could 
be used in fancy-work, patchwork, and dolls’ cloth- 
ing are greatly needed, and can be most effectively 
used, by the Indian teachers at Crow Creek Agency, 
South ota. Packages should be mailed to Miss 
Grace Howard. We know that our subscribers will 
respond most —- to this call, but after our 
experience in the past we find it necessary to say 
that we will not forward packages sent to this 
office. It costs no more to mail them direct to Miss 
Grace Howard, Crow Creek Agency, South Dakota, 
than it does to New York; time and money will 
be saved by mailing directly to the proper address. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


A LITTLE KNIGHT OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


A ESZ E met him on the elevated road. He 
was about twelve years old; his hat, a 

shabby felt, was pulled down as far as 
possible on his head ; his trousers were 
ragged and faded ; his jacket was much 
too large. There was nothing remarkable about this 
boy until you looked sharply into his face, when you 
saw a look there that made you think he was a boy 
who would not be moved to do a thing until he had 
thought it over. Beside him, on the next seat, tied 
carefully, was a very large bundle of papers lying on 
some loose sheets. He looked up, saw us standing, 
and at once removed his papers to the floor, saying, 
“ Here’s a seat.” We thanked him, when he dis- 
covered that one of us was standing. Imme- 
diately he jumped up and insisted on giving up his 
own seat. He was so cordial that it would have 
been discourteous to have refused. His face was so 
cheerful that you could not feel that he suffered, in 
spite of the poor, thin clothes. He picked up his 
bundle of papers—which he told us contained six 
hundred—long before the train stopped at City Hall, 
and in reply to the question why he picked it up so 
soon, answered, “I want to get used to it!” giving 
it another hitch higher up on his shoulder, to bal- 
ance it more evenly. 

We do not want to preach, but was not that a good 
text ? 

Just imagine yourself being prepared with every 
lesson, because you wanted to get used to doing things 
on time! Just imagine putting on every button, 
mending every glove, every garment, blacking your 
boots, putting everything in its proper place, be- 
cause you wanted to get used to order, and being 
ready for any emergency. Imagine yourself ac- 
cepting every opportunity for a gracious, kindly act 
that came in your,way. What would be the re- 
sult? You would learn your lesson in time just 
from habit. You would form such habits of order 
that disorder would make vou uncomfortable. You 
would be polite from habit, and to act unkindly, 
ungraciously, would cause you so much discomfort 
that it would make you unhappy. 

And how much help would come if we would do 
the disagreeable things, the hard things, “just to 
get used to them.” Why, they would almost cease 
to give us thought : the doing of them would become 
such a habit that they would almost do themselves. 

We know how easy'it is to do the wrong thing, 
and get used to doing it. Try doing the right 
thing, so as to get used to doing it. 

Use the newsboy’s remark as a watchword. 


AUNT DOROTHEA’S DIAMOND RING. 


By DAyRE. 
II. 


OU don't seem half so glad to go asI 
és thought you'd be,” said Janet, as I had 
E>’! much less to say about my prospective 
) pleasure than had been expected. 

“Wish I had such a chance!” said 
Ellen. “I've been just dying for years to hear 
that Thomas orchestra.” 

“Tt must be a big place—that Coliseum,” said 
Janet, who was looking over a newspaper which 
gave further accounts of the festival. “ Just think 
of it—one thousand children! and I've heard that 
there’s dozens and dozens of men in the orchestra. 
Why, the performers alone would fill a good-sized 
building.” 

My head was so full of the ring that I could not 
join in their talk. Indeed, I was so busy with 
thought as to what I had better do about it that I 
scarcely heard it. There was yet time for me to 
go to Aunt Dorothea’s room with the ring and 
laugh at her for her carelessness of her treasure. 
But could I give up the delight of wearing it on the 
visit to my young friends, when there would be so 
many things to wear it to? 


“ec 


I left the table fully determined to keep the ring, 
and from that moment it seemed to occupy the 
most of my thoughts. 

Nothing, I well knew, was more odious to my 
father and mother than anything in the way of 
deception or underhand dealings of any description. 
They were very indulgent to our faults so long as 
we were perfectly frank and honest in confessing 
them, but my knowledge of the severity with which 
they would look upon what I was doing now seemed 
to center all my efforts upon the successful carrying 
out of my plan until the day when I should again 
place the ring in Aunt Dorothea’s room, leaving 
her to wonder for the remainder of her quiet life 
how it came there. 

“ Don’t, Janet,” I said, as she went into my closet. 
“T know just how I want to pack my things.” 

“ Well, I was only going to fold your dresses,” 
she said. 

“I'd rather do it myself,” I said, going to the 
closet. I managed to secure the ring, which I put 
into a box in which I kept the few bits of jewelry 
I possessed, and placed it in the bottom of my 
trunk, carefully laying some things over it. 

Then I ran down to the kitchen for some clean 
clothes, and when I got back mother was stoopin 
over the trunk, and presently I saw that she hel 
that box in her hand. 

“Oh, mother!” I exclaimed, seizing it almost 
rudely. She gave me a glance of mild surprise. 

“ Seems to me you are a little cross, aren’t you ?” 
asked Janet. 

“T had that box already packed, and didn’t want 
it disturbed,” I said, in a half-apologetic tone. 

There were too many helpers about for me to 
have a moment’s peace. Unseen, I contrived to get 
the ring out of the box and into the pocket of my 
traveling dress. And I could not think of any 
safer place for it, although 1 was full of small terrors 
all the time, for our family had a way of contriv- 
ing little surprises for each other, and it would be 
just like any one of them to put some little present 
there for me to find after I was gone. 

I was thankful enough to take my departure 
early the next morning, the ring still loose in my 
pocket, giving me many a conscience-prick at the 
wrong of exposing to the danger of loss so valuable 
an article belonging to another. And once seated 
in the cars and speeding away from home, I began 
to wonder how I could have dared so far as to take 
Aunt Dorothea’s cherished diamond ring from 
under her care. As these thoughts pressed upon 
me, the legend “ Beware of Pickpockets” caught 
my eye as [ a way station, adding a tenfold 
weight to the load of responsibility which already 
had seemed to grow heavier with every mile. 

My friends met me at the end of my short jour- 
ney, full of plans for merry-making, in which, of 
course, the series of Thomas concerts bore the 
largest share. 

““ We're going to every one of them,” said Hetty, 
with a rapturous smile on her pretty face. 

“ And it’s going to be just delightful !” exclaimed 
her sister Lill. ‘“ Het and I have just been over to 
the Coliseum to hear the children rehearse their 

in the choruses. Jack and Harry [her own 
little brothers] are in it, and we’re busy to-day fix- 
ing up scarfs and caps for them to wear—not much 
work, though, for they’re only red-and-blue cambric. 
Are you tired ?” 

“You mustn’t be,” broke in Hetty, solemnly, 
“for there’s going to be something going on the 
whole time, and nobody must think of being 
tired.” 

I declared I was not and should not be, but I 
was just then feeling in my pocket for my check to 
give the man who waited for it. 

“ But you’re as white as a sheet,” protested Lill. 

No wonder! for as I drew my hand from my 
pocket the ring flashed in the sunshine and then 
lay at my feet on the ground. The girls had not, 
however, noticed anything further than the gleam 
of my steel purse clasp, and were too busy looking 
at my face to see what I snatched up as I laughed 
nervously and quickly followed them to the ecar- 
riage. 

No one here would take any liberties with my 
trunk, and it was a relief to get the ring safely 
under its cover. And now a difficulty arose which 
I wondered had not occurred to me before. How 
could I wear so beautiful and conspicuous an orna- 
ment without its attracting more attention than I 
should wish? In future friendly visits between the 
two families it would surely be remembered and 
remarked upon, my ugly secret thus becoming 
known. I realized that the only thing for me to 
do was to keep it at the bottom of mytrunk. And 


this did not trouble me, for I had grown sick of the 
very sight of the ring. 

d the burden of its care seemed never to 
leave me, day or night. What if there should be a 
fire? What if burglars should enter the house ? 
Time after time I awakened from a nightmare in 
which I sprang up at the fancied sight of a robber 
opening my trunk. Every day I put down my 
hand to feel if the hateful thing were still there, 
feeling many a time a cold horror shoot through 
my whole frame when I did not touch it the moment 
I expected to. 

The great day of the first concert came. 

“Hurry, Madge,” said Hetty, whose room I 
shared, as she finished dressing, and was leaving 
the room. 

“ There’s no such great hurry when our seats are 
reserved,” said Lill, coming by. 

“ Oh, but I think it’s half the fun to see the folks 
—_ in,” said Hetty, as she hurried down to the 


They were all waiting when I followed them. 
Just as the whole family was being packed into 
the roomy carriage I remembered that no one was 
remaining at home except aservant. Itsurely was 
not safe for me to leave the ring. 

I heard a little impatient exclamation from Hetty 
as I dashed up stairs. The bright rays of the 
western sun shot across the room as I took the dia- 
mond from my trunk, and mechanically I held it 
up for a moment. 

“Tt isn’t half so bright as I thought it was,” I 
sighed to myself, as I ran down stairs. “ Not 
worth half the trouble the thing has given me. I 
wonder why people think so much of diamonds, 
anyway! I don’t think they are so very splendid.” 

Before we reached the end of our drive the sun 
sank behind a bank of dark clouds which gathered 
in the west. We had been enjoying a series of 
fine days, and the girls expressed disapprobation of 
weather which would change unfavorably just at 
the first Thomas concert. But nobody was afraid 
of alittle rain, and we took our places in the Coliseum 
with eyes and ears fully alive to everything there 
which could charm. 

No pains had been spared to os 
orchestra and its leader a fitting al and val- 
uable co-operation. The magnificently propor- 
tioned room had been carefully arranged with view 
to securing the best effects. The musicians had 
not yet taken the seats reserved for them, but the 
large stage built for the children’s chorus was alive 
with the merry, chattering little crowd, busy and 
important as it settled itself for duty with an air of 
feeling itself the principal feature of the perform- 
ance. There were so many of them that those who 
had had the arranging of the matter had attempted 
and carried out a rather novel idea with very fair 
success. Long rows of boys in red blouses, tier 
above tier, were divided by rows of girls in white 
dresses, which combined with a clump of blue 
blouses and white blouses ingeniously disposed in 
one corner to form an amusing suggestion of the 
stars and stripes of the National flag. 

It was, taken altogether, a sight long to be re- 
membered. The velleries were packed, presenting 
a terrace of bright, expectant faces. The spacious 
floor was rapidly being filled in by the ushers, but 
as the hush which gave notice that the audience 
was in readiness for the coming treat settled down, 
the room grew darker with the threatening sugges- 
tion of an approaching storm. As the muttering 
of distant thunder was heard I saw a few uneasy 
glances upward at the network of gas pipes in the 
domed roof far above our heads. 

But we thought of little else than the orchestra 
as it filed in with its brave array of shining instru- 
ments, and we girls were ready to spring from our 
seats with excitement as the gentlemanly-looking 
man with the baton stood before them and bowed 
in return to the enthusiastic applause which gave 
cordial greeting to him and his band. And then, 
with a wave or two of that baton, which looked to 
me like a fairy wand as it at length drew forth a 
long-drawn-out chord such as surely no other wand 
ever produced, the concert began. 

The well-trained children added in the proper 
place their voices to the triumphal chorus, with a 
spirit worthy of the occasion. I listened as if in a 
dream, drawing a long breath as at length the last 
sound was lost in another storm of applause. 

It was not until several other numbers of the 
programme had been given, and I saw a pleasant- 
faced lady, whose unpronounceable German name 
stood next, that I realized that the storm was com- 
ing nearer and nearer. The darkness had increased 
so that it was difficult to read the programmes or. 
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get a clear sight of the faces of the perform- 
ers, except as the flashes of lightning, becoming 
every moment more vivid and frequent, brought 
them into view. The rolling of the thunder 
seemed to mingle in a strange, frightful way with 
the sounds given out by the great brass instruments, 
and in the occasional moments of quiet we could 
hear a slight humming among the pipes above our 
heads. 

The audience was plainly becoming uneasy. I 
had my hand in my pocket nervously fingering the 
ring, my mind, now entirely turned from the 
music, given up to excited thoughts about it. I 
wondered what would happen if I should be struck 
by the lightning. Would the ring be melted and 
spoiled? And, if I were killed and the ring found 
in my pocket, would anybody be likely to think I 
had stolen it? Would Aunt Dorothea? Would 

‘my father and mother? 

Perhaps it was only my imagination, but with 
every flash I seemed to see a blue light playing all 
about the face of the singer, whose clearly given 
notes were only a jumble tome. As she bowed 
and was making a graceful backward movement off 
the stage, a blinding flash seemed to wrap her and 
the whole house in its terrible whiteness, and with 
it eame such an awful sound as I hope never to 
hear again. Ifa heavy cannon had been fired off 
in the building, I am sure its noise could not have 
been greater. I can hear now its fearful rolling 
and echoing in the hollows of the roof, while the 
humming among the iron pipes increased to an 
angry rumble. A crashing and splintering fol- 
lowed, with a heavy fall of broken glass from the 
skylight, which was shivered to fragments. 

At the first bolt I sprang from my seat with a 
wild scream of alarm, intent on rushing away before 
the building should fall and crush us in its wreck. 
Hetty’s mother threw her arms around me and held 
me back by main force, rapidly whispering to me 
of the necessity for al) doing their best to avoid a 
panic. She drew me back to my seat, and amid 
my hysterical sobs I could see the conductor’s 
baton excitedly waved as some one with a com- 
manding voice declared that the lightning had 
struck the cupola of the building and broken the 
skylight, but that no one was injured, the glass 
having fallen into the broad aisle, and the audience 
was urgently desired to remain seated. 

The poor children on the stage were sadly fright- 
ened. Some of them jumped from its high level 
to the floor, and it required all the efforts of those 
having them in charge to prevent a serious panic. 
But by firm hands and voice the rush to the door 
was stopped. A number of them nearest the en- 
trance were quietly let out, and others allowed to 
go to their friends in the audience. 

The German lady had stood still for a moment, 
then continued her series of bows with a self-com- 
mand which did much to reassure the frightened 
multitude, and brought her a well-merited round 
of applause from the less excited part of the audi- 
ence. And, with quick presence of mind, the next 
number was announced and the concert went on. 

But I did not hear another note. My whole 
mind was filled with the one idea of getting alive 
out of that dreadful place. As order became fully 
restored, a number of those who had been most 
alarmed were taken out, and I shall never forget 
the joy with which I saw that our party were look- 
ing toward a side entrance as if meditating a move- 
ment toward it, and in a few moments more we 
were again in the blessed fresh air. 

It was not until I was in the carriage that I thrust 
my hand into my pocket in sudden thought of the 
diamond ring. 

My handkerchief was there, my purse, and my 
crumpled programme. I felt around and among 
them and in the corners of the pocket again and 
again—drew out the programme, unfolded and 
smoothed it with trembling fingers, but all without 
result. 

The ring was gone! 


“ The editor of the ‘ Daily Grabber’ is a brute.” 

“ What's the matter now ?” 

“ Why, I sent him a story, and asked him, in case 
of its return, not to fold, but to return it flat; and 
he wrote that it would be impossible to return such 
a story as mine in any other way.”—/( Harper's 
Bazar. . 

“ Did you see Emmie when she arrived at school ? 
She’s got to that stage where she kisses everybody ?” 

“Ah! A sort of omni-bus.” | 


First Dog: “ Why did you let that burglar go ?” 
Second Dog: “ He said he would meat me later.” 


AMUSEMENT FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
By Laura B. Srarr. 

HE foundation of the Mother Goose doll 

J is the merry-thought of a , scraped 

clean and dried. The head is a small roll 

of white cloth, with the eyes, nose, and 

: — mouth painted, or done with pen and ink. 

The brim of the hat is cut perfectly round, with a 

hole in the center the size of the head ; the pointed 

crown is made by twisting a strip of paper into a 

cornucopia and making the large 

part fit the crown; this is fast- 

ened with a bit of glue, and the 

entire hat painted black. The 

upper part of the wishbone is 

wound with a strip of cloth to 

make the doll large enough. The 

arms and hands are made of a 

chicken’s merry-thought broken 

exactly in the middle, and sewed 

fast to the body; should the bone 

be too brittle, as will sometimes 

happen, to pierce with a needle, 

it can be glued to the body, but 

the other way is preferable, as 

then the arms move a bit, as though they had 

joints. The dress may be made of anything, but 

the cloak must be of scarlet cloth, a straight piece 

gathered full about the neck. The stick is a hair- 

pin bent, and part of it broken off; the crook is of 
sealing-wax. 

A merry-thought pen-wiper may be made from 
chicken’s wishbone painted black all over. Make 
an undergarment of cloth, rather full; pink out the 
edge and let it hang a little longer than the dress, 
which should also be of black cloth gathered full at 
the neck ; two tiny white beads answer admirably 
for eyes, fastened with a bit of glue. Fasten the 
pen-wiper in the center of a three-inch card; this 
can be done by dropping two or three drops of glue 
where the feet are to rest, then holding it quite 
still until the glue hardens. On the card paint or 
print with a pen the following stanza: 

“Once I was a merry-thought 
Growing on a hen, 
Now I am a little slave 
Sold to wipe a pen.” 

A merry-thought cradle, for which must be saved 
the bones of five geese or ducks, is very pretty and 
novel, but requires considerable ingenuity to con- 
struct. With a piece 
of fine wire securely 
fasten together four 
bones: two turned 
downward-form legs ; 
two turning upward 
form the framework 
for holding the bowl 
of the cradle. The 
points of the fifth bone 
are fastened with a bit 
of wire to the two 
points of one of the 
other bones, forming 
a hood from which 
to hang the drapery. 

From an egg shell, which has been emptied of its 
contents by means of a pinhole at one end and a 
pair of stout lungs at the other, cut away one- 
quarter of the shell, using a pair of very sharp 
scissors. This leaves a tiny cradle with rounded 
bottom and hood complete ; lay this into the wish- 
bone frame and gild the shell and bones with gilt 
paint. ‘Tarlatan drapery of any color may be used. 
If the edges should be jagged, bind them with strips 
of paper before gild- 

isa ing; put a bit of 

: white cotton in the 

bottom for a bed, 

using a little fleck 

of jeweler’s pink 

cotton for the pillow. 


A little afghan may 
be made of crinkled 


tissue paper, and a 
wee bit of a china 
doll tucked inside. 
To make a variety, 
silver paint may be 
used when one de- 
sires to use pale blue 
drapery and fittings; in this case a delicate blue 
shell should be selected, and larger and smaller 


‘| bones and eggs may be used for the different sizes 


desired. 
For Mary Stuart, the little maid from school, 


and Ah Sin, select smooth, clear eggs, and care- 
fully blow them. The darkest brown one will do 
for Ah Sin; the blunt end should be turned 
downward to make 
the full round chin. 
Mark the eyes, brows, 
nose, and chin with 
pen or brush; heavy 
paper is used for 
the hat, which is 
rather large and 
round; a hole is cut 
in the center through 
which another piece is passed, making the crown ; 
the back of the crown is left longer than the 
front, that it may be glued to the shell, so as to 
hold the hat in place. The edge of the brim is 
bent down all around, and the whole hat painted 
yellow in imitation 

of straw. White 
tissue paper is used 
for Mary Stuart’s 
ruff and wide-spread- 
ing cap. Stiff white 
paper is used for the 
front of the poke 
worn by the little 
maid, while the 
crown, cape, and 
strings are manu- 
factured of pale 
pink tissue paper. 
Grandams with frill- 
ed caps of soft paper, as well as copies of any 
picture one desires, may be made by the inventive 
child once he is started in this eggs-traordinary 
work. The common field daisy offers a wide range 
for experiments of this kind; the infinite changes 
to be made, by cutting away more or less of the 
petals, and changing the marking of the features, 
are astonishing and almost beyond belief until one 
has experimented with them. 

A great deal of amusement is afforded, when the 
children are allowed at table, by dolls made by 
running a stick through a shiny mandarin orange, 
and thrusting it into the neck of a wine-bottle; 
then a face is “ nicked” out from the peel of the 
orange, more or less saucy according to the humor 
of the maker. From a piece of brown paper a 
cloak and hood are improvised, and, behold! a 
yellow-faced little bottle-bodied woman. 

Corncob ladies and gentlemen are not so much 
of a work of art as the stylish maiden made of corn 
husks, but still, if neatly made, they will prove 
things of comparative beauty, and joys for a little 
time at least. 


A REVENGEFUL MONKEY. 


VERY amusing story is told of a monkey 
and a cockatoo in the zovlogical gardens 
in Washington. One day the cage of 
the cockatoo was put on top of the cage 
of a very intelligent monkey, who is a 
great favorite with visitors. The monkey, un- 
disturbed by the presence of his gorgeous neighbor, 
went flying about, as usual, most actively. In the 
course of his movements his tail went through the 
top of his cage and lay against the side of Miss 
Cockatoo’s cage. She immediately caught it with 
beak and claws, and the poor monkey screamed 
and struggled to free himself. When he did at 
last free himself the hair was torn from his tail, 
and for some days he suffered. The cockatoo was 
moved across the aisle, and the monkey seemed to 
understand who was responsible for his hurt. 
Somebody had given the monkey a small piece 
of a mirror, which he greatly enjoyed, while at the 
same time he was greatly puzzled at the sudden 
appearance of a neighbor who was evidently of 
his own race, but whom he could not coax out from 
his peculiar hiding-place. One day, as he held the 
mirror, a ray of sunlight struck it and blinded him 
for a minute. The reflection danced about from 
place to place, to the monkey’s deliyht, at last strik- 
ing the cockatoo’s cage, who gave a frightened 
scream as it struck her eyes, for it blinded her. 
The monkey by this time had learned to direct its 
rays, and for over half an hour the cockatoo was 
chased from side to side and from top to bottom 
of her cage by the blinding flash, the monkey 
evidently enjoying her fright. He could not be 
diverted until a passing cloud made the bit of 
mirror useless as a means of torture, and the monkey 
found himself again confronted by the queer neigh- 


bor whom he could not touch, but whose face so 
perfectly reflected his own feelings. : 
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TWO DOLLS’ DRESSES. 


2>|0U would know at once that it was a 
/-| little girl’s room. The pretty iron bed- 
=| stead, the little bureau, the low chairs, 
which Marion had almost outgrown, and 
==) the doll’s bedstead in the corner, all told 
that a dearly loved little girl belonged in this room. 
Grace was a visitor—a cousin who had come to spend 
the winter with Marion. The two girls had been 
making dolls’ clothes, and the floor was covered with 
bits of thread and silk and linings, for the dolls 
were going to a party, and of course must have very 
elaborate dresses. The work had gone on joyfully 


ue 


and pleasantly until Grace had finished her doll’s 
dress, and in great pride said, “ I do not believe that 
any doll there will look prettier than mine, and 
none will have a dress of black and red, I’m sure.” 

As Marion had rejected with scorn the black and 
red silk her mother had offered her, and insisted on 
having the light-blue silk pieces, she smiled derisive- 
ly; but when Grace went on, “I wonder why it is 
girls always choose blue and pink for dolls’ dresses ! 
Why, Marion, I almost know more than half the 
dolls will have on blue; I’m so glad that Belinda is 
going to wear this beautiful black and red,” the 
frowns grew deeper and deeper on Marion’s face, 
but Grace did not notice, but talked on as she 
dressed Belinda. ‘There was so much of that red 
silk that the sashes are lovely and full.” Now 
Marion’s one annoyance with Sophia's blue silk was 
that, in spite of her best efforts, the sashes were really 
very scant. Belinda was dressed, and Marion could 
not resist the temptation to look up. Belinda’s 
sashes were rich and full, and the fringed ends 
reached almost to the bottom of her skirt. This 
made Sophie’s dress look even more scanty, and the 
ugly frowns grew deeper ; but the memory of Grace’s 
remark that so many of the dresses would be blue 
made Marion very angry, and she felt that Grace 
had been intentionally rude. Giving Sophia a toss 
on the bed, and throwing the dress on the floor, 
Marion stood up, saying, “I would not grab for the 
best pieces and the largest; and if I took the best 
colors, I would not insult other people because theirs 
was not as good.” Before Marion had finished, 
Grace stood in the middle of the room, her head 
bowed in shame and confusion. What had she said! 
It was all horrid thoughtlessness! She did not re- 
member that Sophia’s dress was blue! How unkind! 
How thoughtless ! 

“Oh, Marion! Forgive me, please! 1 did not 
think !” 

“That’s the reason you said what you meant. 
If you had thought, you perhaps would have said 
that blue was the prettiest color.” 

“Qh, Marion!” sobbed Grace as she left the 
room. The moment the door was closed Marion 
was ashamed of what she had said, for she knew 
that Grace was very truthful, and that she had 
spoken as she did, forgetting entirely that Sophia’s 
dress was blue; but she was so angry that she had 
chosen the smallest pieces, just because she wanted 
blue, and the remembrance of her mother’s sug- 
gestion that because Grace was a visitor she should 
be allowed to choose first, and the selfish way in 
which she had acted picking up the pieces she 
wanted, did not help to lessen the angry feelings as 
she looked at both dresses. Sophia’s was dainty 
and pretty in color, but the skirt was much too nar- 
row, and the sashes only about half the right width. 


She had refused Grace’s advice, and would not put 
in a front of white lace, which would have made 
the dress much fuller. Belinda’s full pleated skirt 
of black silk, with open basque of black silk, and 


full red silk vest and sashes, was really beautiful, 


and very different from the blue and pink and 
white dresses that were usually worn in dolldom. 
While she sat looking at the two dolls, the door 
opened, and Marion came slowly in. 

“ Marion, will you please take Belinda’s dress for 
Sophia? It will just fit her, and I will gladly take 
the blue. I can make the skirt fuller with that 
piece of white lace, and it will be very pretty.” 

“T don’t want your old black and red thing. 
The blue is quite pretty as it is,” apswered Marion, 
sulkily. 

rat was so hurt that she could not speak 
again, but went slowly across the room to the win- 
dow, looking out in the street. Marion rocked 
slowly back and forth, ashamed and angry. She 
knew that Grace was crying, and that did not 
make her feel any more comfortable. The clock 
made the only sound in the room. 

Grace at last turned, and began slowly to fold 
Belinda’s dresses and put them in the trunk. She 
put on Belinda’s wrapper, and carefully folded the 
pretty dress she had enjoyed making; but she left 
that on Marion’s bed. Taking Belinda in her 
arms, she went out of the room, and in a few min- 
utes came back for the trunk, which she carried 
out, leaving the pretty black and red silk. 

Grace took no notice of it, apparently. After a 
time she decided to it on Sophia, and found 
that it fitted her better than the blue silk. This 
made her even more angry, and the next minute 
the pretty black silk lay on the open coal fire burn- 
ing. The moment she saw the blaze she realized 
what she had done, and tried to save it; but it was 
too late. A mass of shriveled tinder lay on the coals. 

In a second a trembling, crying, sorrowful, peni- 
tent little girl was in Grace’s room, and the story 
was told. Of course Grace cried, and felt very 
unhappy; but she would not let Marion give her 
the blue silk. Two tear-stained faces looked at 
each other; and Grace’s proposition that Belinda 
and Sophia should wear white muslin settled the 
question of dolls’ clothes. Marion would not let 
Grace help her sweep her room; and every snip of 


black or red silk turned over by the broom brought 
fresh tears. Marion’s repentance went further. 
On Belinda’s birthday she received a black and red 
silk so much like the one destroyed that Grace 
could not tell them apart, she said. Belinda wore 
the new dress at her birthday party, and Sophia 
looked elegant in a blue silk with white lace front. 


“ Daughter, I do wish you would learn to talk 
without using so many exclamatories. Everything 
you speak of is accompanied with ‘Oh!’ ‘ The 
idea!’ ‘Great goodness!’ or something of that 
kind.” “Why! goodness gracious, pa! How can 
I help it? The idea! We girls all talk that 
way.” Kentucky State Journal. 


MR. MOUSE. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
SO trim and slim and gracefully thin, 
With gray fur leggins as tight as his skin, 
With gray fur mittens just to his mind, 
And a little gray tail hanging down behind. 


So trim and slim and gracefully thin, 

With a little gray vest buttoned under his chin, 
With a gray fur coat nicely trimmed and lined, 
And a nice little tail hanging down behind. 


There’s a rap and a tap, a scuffle and din, 

A tap and a rap, but he can’t get in, 

Though he raps and taps and begs on his knees 
For a crumb of cake and a morsel of cheese. 


For a crumb of cake, if never so small, - 
For his three wee babies behind the wall, 
In three gray suits all trimmed and lined, 
And three little tails hanging down behind. 


A NEW PET IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Ac |NE of the chief causes of Jumbo’s popu- 
Db) larity with the little English children 
was that they could ride on his back. 

In our geographies there are pictures 

a of elephants in India with little pavilions 
on their backs, in which noblemen or people of power 
or position are seated. It is said to be a very com- 
fortable though slow method of traveling. Doubt- 
less many children have looked at the elephants 
in Central Park and wondered what they were 
good for; they stand about so stupidly, swinging 
their trunks like great pendulums, not showing any 
special delight or activity even when some very 
generous boy or girl spends his or her last five cents 
to buy gingerbread or peanuts—of which elephants 
are said to be very fond—to feed them. The 
goats are much more interesting after a little 
time, for they trot back and forth so gayly, pull- 
ing the pretty carriages, with still prettier children. 

At last an elephant has been trained to carry 
children on his back in a gorgeous howdah, as 
the little pavilion is called. An elephant with a 
very good and obliging disposition, named Jennie, 
has been selected ad the herd by Mr. Conklin, 
the Superintendent. Jennie is very large, but has 
always manifested a love for little children, and 
for this reason she was chosen. At first she was 
taught to wear the nec harness, and then the 
howdah, and at last the lovely freight. Next 
spring, when you visit the Park, a new pleasure will 
be added, and probably more elephants will be 
trained to carry the children. I suppose you won- 
der how you will ever reach Jennie’s back. A 
strong, light flight of stairs will be made, with rope 


({ 


-| railings on either side, just high enough to reach 


Jennie’s back. 


ONE OF LAST YEAR’S WONDER BALLS. 


By Carrie WELLING. 


WANT to tell you about the “‘ Wonder 
Balls” Bridget and Hannah received 
last year. First I took a darning ball 
and covered it well with darning cotton. 
(I had seen a stocking “sewed up” with 
thread.) Then I began to wind the nice black 
knitting yarn that I hoped would soon become 
warm stockings. The next wonder was a package 
of assorted darning needles—these were nicely cov 
ered ; then came sewing needles, little chamois 
needle book, tiny emery paper of pins and pin- 
cushion ; by this time the balls were indeed of 
wondrous size, for there was yarn for a pair of 
stockings in each ball, besides all the ‘“ wonders.” 
The ball itself was in a cunning little brown linen 
bag, outlined with “As the stocking grows I will 
my wonders give.” Then a set of knitting needles 
completed the gift. That gave the girls many a 
cozy, happy hour, and in the end a nice pair of 
warm stockings, the work of their own hands ; but, 
better than all, they found that they could knit here 
as well as in the old home over the sea, and in- 
stead of the long evenings spent in idle talk, they 
were filled full of busy work, that brought so much 
pleasure with it that they declared they “ would 
never be without their knitting again.” 


Death pays respect to neither youth nor youth- 
fulness, but mows down together the tender herb, 
the fragrant flower, and the noxious weed.—[J. A. 
James. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


CHRIST’S AVOWAL.’ 
By tHe Rev. Lyman ABzorrt. 


UDEA had passed into a period of moral deca- 
dence. The magnificent equipment with which 
the Jewish nation was provided at the beginning of 
its career had been thrown away, and the Jews 
were like a spendthrift man whose substance is all 
wasted. It had, indeed, still some semblance of 
life, of even magnificent life, but its political liber- 
ties were all gone. It was under the heel of a 
Roman despotism. The Temple was there—a mag- 
nificent Temple, and royally equipped with all 
that would go to make, according to the barbaric 
notions of that age, a resplendent ritual. But the 
priesthood was utterly corrupt. For the most part, 
the priestly offices were filled by the Sadducees, 
and the Sadducees were unbelievers in God, in im- 
mortality, and in the Bible. They were politicians. 
They sought office. They served forreward. They 
took the best that was brought to the Temple for 
themselves, and offered The priest- 
hood was as corrupt in Jerusalem in the first cent- 
ury as Luther found it in Rome in the sixteenth 
century, when that pious monk from Germany 
made his memorable visit to the great papal city. 

From a very early age the Jews had been taught 
by their prophets, who were also their poets. Like 
the old bards of Greece, they sang and preached, 
their preaching and their singing being one. Their 
diet and their apparel were of the simplest. They 
relied largely upon the hospitality of the people, 
always open and free in that Oriental country ; 
but wherever they went they sang the same song, 
or, if they preached, preached the same sermon. 
It was that God is a righteous God, and requires 
justice and not sacrifice. The tex’ of all their 
singing was the same. What does the Lord re- 
quire of you? To do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God. But it was four cent- 
uries since any great prophet had spoken in Jadea; 
four centuries since the last of that noble but unor- 
ganized order had gone back and forth in the land, 
singing his song and speaking his word, endeavoring 
to arouse the benumbed and sleeping conscience of 
the people. In their place there had grown up seribes 
who wrote elaborate commentaries on the law, who 
discussed minute and insignificant questions, who 
did not concern themselves with justice, righteous- 
ness, and truth. 

It was at this time that there suddenly appeared, 
like a meteor out of the darkness, a strange man. 
He was like a revival of the old prophets. He was 
the hermit of the first century, and the father of a 
long line of hermits that followed. He had vowed 
from infancy not to cut his hair, nor to drink of 
the grape, nor to live in any city. He appeared 
unkempt, with long and ragged beard. His food 
was of the poorest, his dress of the humblest. He 
was born of a priest. He was educated, probably, 
for the priesthood ; but the corruptions of Jerusalem 
had disgusted him, and, like Luther, he had come 
out from the church of his fathers. He was 
the John Knox of Judaism. “ Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well” was the theme of his ministry. 
At first he was popular. Curiosity attracted. The 
fiery invective of the man aroused interest. Men 
flocked to him from all the country round about, then 
from farther. ‘They came down to him from Jeru- 
salem. The Pharisees sent down a delegation to 
inquire into his preaching and to hear what it was. 
But when they appeared on the scene, instead of 
speaking soft words and gentle ones, as though 
he would allure them, he thundered denunciation 
against their corruption. ‘“* Ye generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the condemna- 
tion of hell ?” 

It was just at this time, when John had flung out 
his challenge to mortal combat to the whole politi- 
cal and religious power of Palestine, that Jesus 
came out of his seclusion at Nazareth, and came to 
John to be baptized of him. Think what Caution 
would have said to him: “ You want to get the ear 
of this nation, you want to reach their conscience, 
you want to influence them for righteousness and 
God. You must not fling away your influence at 
the outset. You must not at the very beginning of 
your career identify yourself with one who has set 
all the best and strongest influences of the Church 
against him. Reform the Church from within. 
Identify yourself with the leaders of the Church, 


! International Sunday-School Lesson for February 16, 1890. 
—Luke ili.. 7-22. 


and bring their influence to bear with yours upon 
the Church, that you may renovate it.” And then 
perhaps even Conscience would have reinforced 
the plea. It would have said: “Do you think 
John’s method the right one? Can he save the 
world?” “Ah, no,” Jesus would have said; “no 
man that shuts himself from the world can ever 
reform the world. He comes neither eating nor 

- I shall come eating and drinking.” 
“Do you believe his message will reform the 
world? Is repentance sufficient?” “No,” Jesus 
would have said ; “ repentance is not enough : re- 
pentance is only the beginning, the first step. There 
must be faith—faith in God; hold on God; unity 
with God.” “ Why, then,” Conscience might have 
said, “identify yourself with one whose method 
you will not follow ?”’ 

But neither the message of caution nor the mes- 
sage of mistaken conscience had any effect on Jesus. 
Here was a great moral issue. the one side 
corruption; on the other side a protest against cor- 
ruption. On the one side treason to liberty, treason 
to truth, treason to God ; on the other side an inef- 
fectual but an honest and earnest protest against it. 
And Jesus flung himself in the breach, and said, “I 
will begin my ministry by an act of boldness and not 
of caution. I will open my ministry by flinging down 
the gauntlet of defiance to the men that rule in 
Church and in State.” 

The lesson, then, of Christ's baptism is a very 
plain and simple one: Courageous avowal of prin- 
ciple, courageous identification of one’s self with 
the cause of righteousness and truth whenever they 
are set in battle array against treason and apostasy. 
It is the lesson repeated again by the magnificent 
lives of Savonarola defying Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent but the guilty ; Luther flinging the papal bull 
into the flames at Wittenberg; Abraham Lincoln 
challenging the slave power in his ever memorable 
canvass of Illinois with the Little Giant. And it 
calls every student to be true, bold, open, cour- 
ageous ; to have convictions and the courage of 
them; to have loyalty and avow it; to have prin- 
ciples and confess them before God and men. 

GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 

John called men to reformation, but not to regenera- 
tion. He did not, as Christ did, raise morality into the 
realm of spirituality, and hold forth a new ideal of 
character, incomparably higher than any before taught. 
Ideals are the true germs of growth. Christ gave to 
every duty a new motive. Every virtue had an aspi- 
ration for something yet nobler.—{ Beecher. 

Denunciation of sin and promise of pardon ; the 
flame which consumes and the light which consoles—is 
not this the whole of the covenant ?—[ Lange. 

The acknowledged absence of miraculous powers in 
John enhances our conception of the enormous moral 
force which sufficed, without a sign, to stir to its very 
depths the heart of a sign-dementing age.—[ Farrar. 

“To be baptized of him.” They were ready for a 
new ceremonial, but not for a new life. There is but 
one way to flee from the wrath of God—to flee to God. 
If we do not imitate our fathers, their holiness will 
condemn us, instead of being serviceable to us, at the 
tribunal of God.—[ Quesnel. 

“What, then, must we do?” It is an intolerable 
subversion of order for a criminal to say to his judge, 
“ What will you do?” But something like this is too 
often seen in the business of repentance, and we then 
find very few who say, as they ought, “ What must I 
do ?”—[ Quesnel. 

“ He that hath two coats.” He who is not himself 
merciful can never receive mercy, because he can never 
comprebend mercy. 

“ Extort no more.” The mere presence of Christ, in 
the case of one publican, secured more than the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist required. John demanded only 
reform in the future; Zaccheus restored the ill-gotten 
gains of the past. 

“ Fruits worthy of repentance.” As the sails of a ship, 
when they are spread and swollen, and the way that 
the ship makes, show me the wind, where it is, though 
the wind itself be an invisible thing, so thy actions to- 
morrow, and the life thou leadest all the year, will show 
me with what mind thou camest to the sacrament 
to-day, though only God, and not I, can see thy mind. 
Donnell. 

“ And he answered.” Repentance of a general sort is 
not worth the while. If you will regret your sins, drag 
out your own particular wrong-doing and look at it. 
Do not weep over Adam’s fall, nor repent of the gen- 
eral depravity of man, but turn with loathing and regret 
from that which defiles your own life.—[ Eggleston. 


QUESTIONS. 
Give the characteristics of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets. 
What are some of the fruits worthy of repentance ? 


What parables of Christ illustrate and enforce the 
lesson of verse 9 ? 


How will you reconcile John the Baptist’s answer to 
the question of verse 10 with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith ? 

How will you reconcile John the Baptist’s preaching 
here with his preaching reported in John i., 29? 

What teaching of Christ is parallel to verse 11 ? 

How does Christ baptize with the Holy Ghost ? 
How with fire ? 

Explain the meaning of verse 17. 

When occurred the evils referred to in verses 19, 20 ? 

Why was Jesus baptized by John? Did he need to 
repent ? 


EVER NEAR. 


By CHARLES TITCOMB. 


‘THOUGH the days are dark to me, 
And the nights pass wearily, 
All my care I cast on thee, 
Saviour, ever near ! 


If my cherished hopes must fade 

From bright sunshine to dark shade, 

May thy love give needed aid ; 
Saviour, still be near ! 


If my years on earth, though few, 
And my plans, scarce formed, and new, 
Have sufficed the work to do, 

Saviour, set for me,— 


Though this life to me is dear, 

I'll not linger longer here, 

But, with faith unmixed with fear, 
Saviour, go with thee ! 


If thou willest me to be 

A living yet a blighted tree, 

Barren save in love of thee, 
Saviour, Comforter !— 


Though the lot be hard to bear, 

Thou wilt all the burden share : 

Still shall be my earnest prayer, 
Saviour, still be near ! 


Knowing all our humanness, 

Thou, in seeming blight, dost bless ; 

In thy love is perfect peace, 
Saviour, ever near ! 


— 


CALENDARS, DAILY READINGS, 
AND THE LIKE. 
By H. A. H. 


pg the beautiful weather of last October 
a party consisting of three ladjes and one gen- 
tleman were accustomed to take long daily walks 
out from the little country village which they were 
loth to leave and let the summer go. The days 
were those perfect ones when the sunshine is warm 
but a slight frosty crispness gives tone to the air, 
and when on every side the most ravishing tints 
meet the eye. 

The ladies had only now and then a glance to 
give to all this loveliness ; they were intent on gath- 
ing the pretty autumn leaves and dried grasses 
which lay at their feet, being mindful of sundry 
winter decorations for parlor or boudoir. The man, 
their companion, had a genuine love of nature in 
its larger aspects, and an artist’s eye for the won- 
drous pictures which opened on every side, and to 
which every step, every breath of wind, every glint 
of sunlight,added some new charm. Perhaps he 
had also a manlike contempt for “ dried things ”’ 
and such “litter.” He was withal a brilliant talker, 
and somewhat apt at coining words. To this pas- 
sion for gathering leaves and grasses he soon gave 
an appropriate name. 

“ It is pickomania,” he said. A suggestive word, 
truly, which may apply to other things than winter 
decorations. 

The year is fairly under way now. Everybody 
has given everybody Christmas and New Year's 
presents, so it is fair to suppose that everybody is 
supplied with from one to half a dozen calendars— 
text-books good for a month, daily reading-books 
good for many a year to come. We all like to get 
them, we all like to give them ; they are so pretty 
and dainty, so cheap withal—just the thing for the 
small purses most of us possess. 

Every day this year, if we are of the conscien- 
tious, even if we are of the inquisitive, sort, we tear 
off the calendar leaf and read the wise or witty sen- 
timent inscribed on the next one; every day we 
turn to the text for the day, or we read the help- 


ful comment. All this is good as far as it goes, 


but isn’t there the least bit of “ pickomania ” in it? 


‘ 
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